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By Rosert Barr 


<<] FEEL sure that if Abner Holmes had been a little 
aye :} of a scoundrel he would be a rich man to-day, probably 
“1 one of the richest in America, but he was honest— 
'#] that is, as far as it was possible for a Chicago man 
x4 to be honest. The trouble was that, in all his 
schemes, he succeeded in convincing himself as well 
as others. He always hung on just a little too long, 
and went down with the crash, which seems to be 
inevitable in all speculations where money-making is 
concerned. I never met a man who could so thorougly imbue others with 
his own belief after ten minutes’ talk, as could Abner Holmes. He talked 
with his hands, with his eyes, with every facial muscle, and every movement 
of his body, as well as with his mouth. Some of his gestures were as 
eloquent as the speech of another man. The secret of this seemed to be 
his deadly earnestness. He either believed in his schemes from the begin- 
ning, or persuaded himself, while convincing others, into undying belief 
of them. 

Abner Holmes graduated as a lawyer in Illinois and hung out his shingle 
in Chicago. He had four years of law business in that city, and, curiously 
enough, his first year was the most successful of the quartet, which is 
contrary to the experience of most people. On the success of the first year 
he married, and bought a little cottage near the city limits, on the instalment 
plan, both of which actions showed a certain trust in Providence and in the 
increase of his business; but at the end of the four years he found himself 
broken in health, with a wife and two children on his hands, and with the 
mortgagee of his house threatening to foreclose. 

It is not easy for an unknown young man to establish himself in a 
luctrative law business in the city of Chicago, or, indeed, anywhere else, 
yet Abner Holmes knew he had ability of no common order, and the 
probability is that chafing over his ill-success in the law business had as much 
to do with his breakdown in health as his loss of money. The doctor told 
him it would be next to impossible for him to live through the winter on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, and strongly advised him to spend a winter 
in California or Florida. 

To a man in the position of Abner Holmes the possibility of a trip 
to California seemed as remote as a trip to the moon, but he was, as I have 
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said, a man of resources. He knew two or three newspaper men, and they 
came to his assistance now with a heartiness that he never forgot. One 
of them got a grudging editor to consent to take a number of letters on 
the scenery and resources of California, and the incidents of a horseback 
trip which he proposed to take. The California boom was not then on, 
and the natural suspicions of the editor, who might have sniffed the proba- 
bility of an advertisement in reading matter from afar off, were not aroused 
by a fear that the promised letters would be a mere puffing of real estate 
or of a series of hotels. 

But the activity of Holmes’ newspaper friends did not stop here. By 
working on the right side of a railway passenger agent, the most genial 
class of men in the country, he secured for Holmes passes from Chicago to 
California and back, and although Holmes nearly wrecked his chances with 
the editor by writing a first enthusiastic letter on the scenery and excellency 
of the combined lines to California, the letter was so pleasingly written that 
it was printed with some of the eulogies cut out, and thus we have assurance 
that the good action of the passenger agent did not go altogether 
unrewarded. 

The series of letters from California proved a distinct success, but what 
was more to the purpose, Holmes saw the possibilities of the country, and 
before spring he returned to Chicago, surprisingly better in health, a walking 
advertisement of the advantage of the great state of the west. Holmes 
was so enthusiastic about California that he succeeded with little difficulty 
in knocking together a little syndicate, who put up a small amount of money 
to speculate in lands in the golden state. With this money Holmes returned 
to California, where his predictions about that country were speedily realised. 
He paid the syndicate something like ten times the money invested, and 
then bought it out. At one time he wrote to his wife that he was practically 
a millionaire, and she, like the sensible woman that she was, wrote asking 
him to send her the money to pay off the mortgage on their house and lot, 
but Holmes replied that he could not afford to invest money in any such 
slow-going place as Chicago. 

In every letter his wife wrote she begged him to sell out and be satisfied 
with what he had gained, but Holmes’ replies were so enthusiastic—he 
would not take five millions for his prospects, he wroté—and he was so 
satisfied that the state was the state of the future that, instead of selling, 
he bought more and more. 

“ Just think,” he wrote to his wife, “a plot of land that I bought for 
$1,000 was sold just as your letter came for $12,000, which does seem 
rrofit enough to satisfy even a Chicago man. A week later it again changed 
hands for $25,000. So, you see, instead of being satisfied with my profit, 
I feel I have lost $13,000 by not hanging on a little longer. I shall not 
be so foolish again.” 

And then the crash came. Holmes saved enough out of it to pay his 
railway fare back to Chicago, with something left over. He still had 
enthusiastic confidence in California. ‘ This is only a squall,” he said, 
‘‘ and will soon blow over. Then I shall realise on the property I still hold.” 
That realisation, however, never took place. 
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The reputation Holmes had acquired through the profit the syndicate 
had made out of him gave him the ear of certain capitalists, which enabled 
him to form a company for what was perhaps the one ghastly mistake of 
his life—the establishing of a daily newspaper in Chicago. It is a curious 
thing that every enterprising man who has ever dabbled in journalism is 
rarely satisfied until he has burned his fingers by starting a paper of some 
sort. Holmes had never forgotten his series of brilliant letters from Cali- 
fornia, and, curiously enough, he conducted the new paper as if he had been 
9 born newspaper man. ‘Lhe success of the journal did not quite satisfy 
his expectations, but, as with everything else, he believed in its future, and 
was apparently getting along swimmingly, when he came down to the office 
one afternoon and found that the stock-holders, by resolution, had sold his 
property from under his feet to a rival newspaper. This so disgusted 
Holmes that he resolved to quit Chicago for ever, and although more than 
one paper offered him a good situaiton on its staff, he refused, and went to 
Kansas City, intending to start a journal there if he could get together the 
capital. 

, A few days in Kansas City convinced Holmes that there was a future 
in that place, although not on the lines of journalism. With an unerring 
instinct he saw a boom ahead, and plunged right into his old business ot 
real estate. He opened an office in Kansas City, wrote to such friends as 
he could depend on in Chicago, and, as in the California expedition, he 
made money for them. He would doubtless have continued in Kansas City, 
just as he had done in California, until the crash came, but his health broke 
down, and he was enabled to pull out from that town with just under thirty 
thousand dollars in cash. For years he had scarcely had any home life, 
and he had thoroughly convinced himself that he was working for his wife 
and children, and that when he got a competency together for them he would 
retire and make a name for himself in the law business. While he was 
again in California recovering his health, his eldest child died, and his wife 
had a serious illness. She implored him to put the money he had gained 
in Kansas City in safe investments, and give up all speculation. He replied 
by sending his wife twenty-five thousand dollars, keeping for himself a few 
thousands, and telling her to do what she thought best with it, although, 
he added, with that amount he was certain he would soon become a 
millionaire. 

In returning from California Holmes spent some time in Colorado. 
He visited the Cripple Creek region, then utterly unknown, and planted 
what money he had there, hoping to get up a syndicate for gold mining on 
his return to Chicago. He failed, however, to enlist any capital in his 
Cripple Creek scheme, and at the earnest solicitation of his wife again took 
up his law business, helped out by the interest which he received from the 
twenty-five thousand dollars, although he claimed that that amount of money 
was absolutely of no use in a place like Chicago. 

Holmes used to speak confidently of picking up the remnants of his 
law business, but in reality there were no remnants to pick up. He had 
never really any law business to lose, and so his effort to regain it was not 
a success; besides, his mind was not on his business. He was constantly 
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seeing opportunities for speculation, and it angered him to think that he was 
frittering away his time at an unremunerative profession when there was 
ample money to be picked up elsewhere. His predictions regarding the 
future of things were almost always verified, and Holmes saw that if he 
had merely used his own gifts during the past year he would now be a rich 
man. If a possible client had happened along—which was not likely—he 
probably would not have found riolmes in his office, for the lawyer went 
nere and there over the country dabbling in possibilities, making money 
sometimes, but, as a general rule, losing it because he hung on too long. 
His home was in the sleeping-cars, or the smoking-room, dashing across 
the country. When his remaining child died his wite did not know where 
to telegraph for him, and on his return he sold the house and lot he had 
owned for a number of years, and he and his wife took up their residence 
in a hotel, he claiming that it would be more lively for her there when he 
was away. 

Mrs. Holmes had been wrapped up in her children, and although she 
made no complaint of her husband’s absorption in the chase of a mythicai 
fortune, she remained in the hotel during his absence as lonely a creature 
as might be found in aay hut of a backwoods settlement. She drooped 
perceptibly, and never seemed to rally after the death of her child. Holmes 
often spoke enthusiastically of the time in the future when they would have 
all the money they wanted to spend, and to this she never made any reply, 
for she was a woman who could have been supremely happy on a small 
income with her children and a husband who was not merely an occasional 
visitor. Death would be too harsh a term to apply to the change that at 
last took place; quietly and gently she ceased to live, of no particular malady 
that the doctors could name. 

His wife’s death was a great blow to the genial Abner Holmes, who, 
with that optimism that always characterised him, never realised that things 
were going to such an extremity. He had always believed that his wite 
and himself would live to that inevitable time when they would be wealthy, 
and neither of them would have to give a thought to how much money 
they spent. A sudden dislike to Chicago rose up within him, and he went 
to Colorado, where he spent six months prospecting and exploring. Cripple 
Creek was now justifying the estimates he had formed of it. At Denver 
he met an Englishman, who took to him. Holmes had always the remark- 
able gift of gaining the respect of any man with whom he was brought in 
contact. He would have made an excellent confidence man if his instincts 
had turned in that direction. The Englishman said it was no use to look 
for capital in the United States of America. ‘“ The people of this country,” 
he remarked, “ live too close to their income. If a man has a thousand 
dollars here, he spends it; if he has ten thousand dollars a year, he spends 
it; if he has a hundred thousand, he spends it. Business men here can 
always use more money than they have, so they have no surplus for 
somebody else to speculate with. London is your spot; there people 
have been saving for centuries, and they have more money than they 
know what to do with. A conservative Englishman is contented when he 
gains an assurance of 3 per cent. How much money have you yourself? ” 
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“ T have between twenty-five and twenty-six thousand dollars,” returned 
Holmes. 

“ Very well, that will be sufficient. It costs from three thousand to 
five thousand pounds to float a company in London. I will give you a 
letter of introduction to a firm of lawyers there; they are hard-hearted, 
unenthusiastic people, and you must not expect them to even express a 
favourable opinion on your Cripple Creek mine; but when you once gain 
their confidence and assure them you can pay their bills, they will see that 
you are not cheated, and that everything is done legally, which latter will 
save you from inadvertently getting into prison. You will have to pay 
them cash on the nail for everything they do, and you must not expect 
them to invest a penny of their own money, for they won’t. They will be 
able to get you a creditable lord to be chairman of your company, and after 
that all will be smooth sailing.” 

Abner Holmes took his deeds, his twenty-five thousand dollars, his 
expert’s opinions, and like paraphernalia, and before a month had passed 
found himself in London, in the hands of the lawyers to which he had 
been accredited. He thought them very slow-going at first, and their 
gloomy, persistent pessimism would have dampened the spirits of anyone 
less enthusiastic than Holmes; but by-and-by, although he cordially disliked 
them at first, he found their name a tower of strength whenever he mentioned 
them. 

“Oh, if Solid, Duffer and Solid are your men, you are all right,” 
acquaintances said to him. ‘“ They have any amount of money at their 
back, and if they guarantee to bring out your company, they can do it, if 
you were floating it for ten millions.” 

No one bearing the names of either of those on the letter heads of the 
firm were now in existence, as far as Holmes could make out, and the man 
with whom Holmes had dealings was Mr. Carter, a melancholy, smoothly- 
shaven individual of about fifty, as reticent as Holmes was voluble, who 
lived somewhere in the country, and was reported to be enormously wealthy. 
He came to his office at exactly the same hour every morning, and left it at 
precisely the same minute every afternoon, while on Saturdays he did not 
appear at all. This habit seemed to Holmes a loose way of conducting 
business. He could not understand a man leaving his office at four o’clock 
in the afternoon; he would make so much more money if he remained till 
midnight. 

On Saturday Holmes called at the office of the firm, wildly impatient 
to see Mr. Carter, and was astonished to learn that he never came to town 
on Saturdays, while the clerks seemed equally astonished that any man should 
not know that such was Mr. Carter’s habit. 

“ Have you his private address? ” asked Holmes. “I will call on 
him at once.” 

“ Ah, that I do not know, sir,” said the clerk, with a scared look. 
“You had better see his partner, who is here to-day, and who does not 
come to town on Wednesdays.” 

Holmes burst impetuously into Mr. Johnston’s room, and demanded 
the private address of Mr. Carter. 
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“ Tm afraid, sir,” said Mr. Johnston, slowly, “ that Mr. Carter would 
not approve of my giving his private address. He never sees anyone on 
business at his home.” 

“ But I must see him! ” said Holmes. “I can’t wait dawdling here 
until Monday.” 

“ T am very sorry,” was all Mr. Johnston had to say. 

“ Now, look here,” cried Hoimes, “ you are only putting me to a 
little extra trouble. All I have to do is to hunt up the directory and find 
out where he lives.” 

“ T doubt,” said Mr. Johnston, blandly, “if that would be of any 
assistance to you. I have always surmised that Mr. Carter is merely the 
name he uses for business purposes. I doubt if that is his name in the 
country. He will be here promptly at ten o’clock on Monday.” 

And with this the man from Chicago had to content himself, although 
he spent the whole of Saturday in a fruitless attempt to find out where his 
legal adviser lived. 

It is a most extraordinary thing, then, that Holmes, in spite of his 
impetuosity and eloquent volubility, should have completely won the con- 
fidence of such a man as Mr. Carter, although Carter, at that time, gave 
no sign of this being the case. 

At last, however, all the preliminaries were arranged, all the papers 
made out. Lord Tallover was to be chairman of the company, and the 
great Western Gold Mining Company was to appeal to the public for no 
small amount of funds. Holmes was enthusiastic. He exclaimed that it 
was a “ dead sure ” thing, while Mr. Carter said, calmly, that the prospects 
were fair. There were to be two-column advertisements in all the morning 
papers in large type, and the subscription lists were to be open for four days. 
Abner Holmes was jubilant; he felt that at last fortune was within his grasp. 
He could not sleep the night before, and had a paper brought in to him 
as soon as one was to be had. He tore it open to see how the advertisement 
looked to an impartial eye, but he caught sight, instead, of a heading or 
two that made his heart stand still. “A Threat of War,” was the first 
heading; “ Extraordinary Message to the United States Congress,” was 
the second. Abner Holmes glanced at rather than read what followed; then 
he tore his hair, and took it out in curses. ‘“ Just my luck,” he cried, 
swearing like a pirate. ‘“ If we could only have come out four days earlier! 
But who could have guessed such an outbreak as this? ” 

Without waiting for breakfast he jumped into a hansom and rushed 
off to the office of Solid, Duffer and Solid; there was nobody in. The 
early *buses were running, and the stream of humanity, pouring to its 
morning work, hurried along the street as if there was no such thing as a 
threat of war in the world. 

Holmes paced up and down the pavement in front of his lawyers’ 
office with increasing impatience until at last a clerk came, inserted a key 
in the lock and opened the door. 

“ Mr. Carter isn’t here yet, of course? ” Holmes said to the clerk, 
who glared at him and thought his questioner must have been making a 
night of it. 
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“No, sir,” answered the clerk, respectfully. “ Mr. Carter will be here 
at ten o’clock, sir.” 

“ Of course, of course,” cried Holmes in despair. ‘ Nothing would 
hurry him. I suppose if the angel Gabriel blew his trumpet at nine o’clock, 
Mr. Carter would send his excuses, and not put in an appearance till the 
clock struck ten.” 

“ T suppose so, sir,” said the clerk, looking rather frightened at hearing 
his revered chief spoken of in this flippant manner. 

To kill the time, Holmes went off and had some breakfast; but he 
was walking up and down the hall in front of Mr. Carter’s room when the 
clock struck ten, and that gentleman appeared, with his neatly-folded 
umbrella and dressed with scrupulous correctness. 

“ Have you seen the papers? ” cried Holmes. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Carter. The advertisement looks very well indeed, 
I think.” 

“ Oh, the advertisement! I wasn’t thinking of that. Have you seen 
the President’s message? ” 

“ Ah, yes, about Venezuela, was it not? Yes, I saw that. We have 
a dispute, have we not, about Venezuela? It is rather out of my line, and 
I really know very little about it. I suppose we have been doing wrong 
there, as we do in so many parts of the world, unfortunately. Do you 
happen to know anything about the case? ” 

“No,” cried Holmes, “I don’t know the first darned thing about it, 
but Pll tell you something I do know. It has knocked our company 
cold as a wedge. I’m a ruined man, Mr. Carter.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it can be so serious as that,” replied the lawyer, 
unlocking his door, and asking the other to step in with him. “It is 
absurd to talk of war between this country and the United States. Every- 
thing can be settled amicably between the two countries.” 

“Oh, amicably! ” cried Holmes. “I don’t care a hang whether they 
settle it amicably or any other way; I’m done for. I’m purely selfish in 
this matter; I’m thinking of myself, and not of Venezuela, or the United 
States, or of England.” 

“ Well,” said the lawyer, calmly, “ we will have to wait the event, that 
is all. We have four days. I cannot speak confidently yet, of course, 
but it seems to me we have a reasonable chance of getting enough money 
to enable us to go to allotment. Then I have no doubt the property will 
justify the capitalisation. It will merely mean a postponement of the time 
when you will reap your reward.” 

“Oh, postponement! ” groaned Holmes. ‘ We won’t get a dollar, 
not a dollar! ” 

The lawyer sorted his papers, but made no reply. Shortly afterwards, 
Lord Tallover came in with a look of anxiety on his face; nodding to Holmes, 
he said to the lawyer: 

“ How will this affect the company, Carter? ” 

“That is just what we have been discussing,” replied Mr. Carter. 
“< All we can do is to wait and see what happens.” 
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“T suppose so,” said his lordship. 
Holmes? ” 

“ Think! ” cried Holmes. “I think we are up a tree.” 

“ Ah!» said the chairman, evidently not understanding the allusion. 

Holmes’ prediction proved absolutely correct. Less than a thousand 
pounds of the hundred thousand asked for came in, and the money had to 
be returned. Holmes was now penniless in London. 

“] desire to express my regret,” said Mr. Carter in his stately way, 
when Holmes came to his office to bid him good-bye, “ that our mutual 
efforts should not have turned out more to your satisfaction. It is one of 
those unfortunate coniretemps which sometimes happens in the company- 
forming business.” 

“J sincerely hope I shall be more fortunate in my next venture,” 
returned Holmes. 

“ Do you leave at once for America? ” asked the lawyer. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Holmes. “I am going to look around here 
for awhile. This country is full of opportunities, if one only knows where 
to look for them.” 

“ We are rather a slow people,” said the lawyer, fumbling among his 
papers. “ Did I understand you to say that you were entirely without 
funds? ” 

“ No,” cried Holmes; “I have a few hundred dollars left. I came to 
bid you good-bye, not to beg, if that’s what you mean.” 

** | quite understand that,” rejoined the lawyer, quietly, “ but I thought 
you remarked, a few days since, that you were penniless.” 

“ Oh, that,” said Holmes, “ was merely a figure of speech.” 

“T am very glad indeed,” said Mr. Carter, “ that it is not as bad as 
1 thought. I would be happy, you know, to aid you in any way possible.” 

** What’s the use of saying that,” cried Holmes, “ when you don’t 


mean it.? ” 
“Tm not in the habit of saying what I do not mean,” replied the 


lawyer, coldly. 

Abner Holmes walked to his hotel, for in spite of what he had said 
to the lawyer, it had become a matter of moment whether he spent a shilling 
for a hansom, or saved it by using his feet. He smote his fist in his open 
palm now and then, and swore to himself, cursing his luck, thus attracting 
a good deal of attention, and once the forbidding frown of a virtuous 
policeman, who had just caught the tail end of an oath, contrary to the 
statutes made and provided; Mr. Carter could probably have cited to him 
the Act and section thereof dealing with the offence. 

A week later the American called again on Mr. Carter, who received 
him with the same imperturbable gravity that he would have shown to a 
millionaire client. Holmes looked a trifle more haggard than when he had 
bade good-bye to the lawyer, although there was still a certain air of confident 
jauntiness about him, and he began the conversation with his usual blunt 
directness. 

“ See here,” he said, “ when Sir William Cranmore gave me a letter 
of introduction to this firm, he gave me also a word of warning. He ‘said 
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if I ever wanted a cent of money, you were the last people in England to 
go to for it. Some words you dropped when I was last here induced me 
to hope he might have been mistaken.” 

here was a nervous eagerness in the American’s manner of speaking, 
and a less shrewd man than his listener could easily have seen that the man 
was on his beam ends and wanted money. 

Mr. Carter replied slowly: ‘“ Sir William Cranmore has long been a 
respected client of the firm, and I have never known him to deviate the 
slightest from the truth.” 

“ Thank you,” said Holmes, with a gulp in his throat. “I am glad 
to know “ws 

He had turned abruptly, when the lawyer said calmly: “Stop a 
moment; Sir William Cranmore was speaking of the firm, and not of the 
individual members. While the firm, as a firm, would do nothing, I should 
be glad, in my own personal capacity, provided no rumour of this reaches 
the ears of the firm, to advance you money to take you back to the States— 
that is, if you are in need of some.” 

Holmes had paused with his hands on the door knob; he turned back 
to the table at which the other sat, and said: 

“ Look-here! I don’t want to borrow money from any man, although, 
God knows, perhaps I shall have to. I’m strapped—there’s no getting 
over that fact—but what annoys me is to see lying right round at your feet 
gigantic fortunes, if anyone had the brains to set about the right way to 
pick them up. Do you ever go tc the park? ” 

“ Which park? ” 

‘“‘ Why, the park where all those women go—duchesses, countesses, and 
all the rest of them.” 

“I have never had the pleasure of seeing them,” replied the lawyer, 
without enthusiasm. 

“ Well, now, I tell you what it is,” said Holmes, with many eloquent 
gestures. ‘“ There’s going to be a cycle boom in this country, just as sure 
as you live, and, as Colonel Sellers said, ‘ There’s millions in it” The man 
who gets together two or three cycle factories and forms them into one big 
company can make about as much money as he likes. Now, if you can 
introduce me to somebody who would back me, I would guarantee to make 
a pot of money for him.” 

The lawyer pondered for a few moments; and then he said: “I will 
finance you myself to the amount of £4,000, but not more; only there must 
be no word of this to the firm. I will place the money at your disposal, and 
7 will come to us in the ordinary course of business. Do I make myself 
plain? ” 

“ Carter, you’re a brick,” cried the American, extending his hand across 
the table; but the other did not appear to see it, and, opening a drawer, took 
out a cheque-book. 

*“ You will want some funds to go on with,” he said, “ and I shall write 
a cheque for £200.” 

On the morning that the United Cycle Combination was advertised, 
Abner Holmes seized the paper with his usual eagerness, but happily this 
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time there was nothing in its columns to denote failure of the scheme. 
Later in the day, however, he had a practical illustration of the disadvantages 
of the cycle boom. In crossing Oxtord Street, which he was reckless enough 
to do at the point unprotected by a policeman, there sounded behind him 
a sudden ring of a bell; he sprang, as he thought, out of the way, and 
the next moment the front wheel of a bicycle struck him fair in the back. 
As he lay, thankful to have escaped injury, he looked at the wrecked machine, 
and saw the prostrate rider near it. Holmes attempted to rise, but found 
he was unable to do so, and was dragged from the roadway by a stalwart 
policeman. 

“ J’m not hurt,” he persisted in saying. *‘‘ I'll be all right in a minute, 
if you’ll just let me get my breath. How is the other fellow? ” 

“Oh, he’s insensible, and serves him right, too,” said the policeman. 

An ambulance came and carried Holmes to the nearest hospital. After 
the examination the physician gave him something to drink, whereupon 
he dropped off to sleep, and found it was night when he woke up again. 
This annoyed him, for he wished to send a messenger to Mr. Carter to find 
out how the company was going, but he soon fell asleep again, and it was 
broad daylight when he awoke. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Mr. Carter was called up by <elephone and 
made acquainted with the fact that his client had met with an accident. 
At eleven the lawyer appeared at the hospital, and was taken in to see the 
patient. He expressed himself as greatly concerned at the condition of 
his client. 

“Oh, I shall soon be all right,” said slolmes, with a smile. “ It is 
merely a reversal of the maxim about the hair of the dog curing the bite. 
How is the company getting on? ” 

“T am very pleased to say,” answered Mr. Carter, “ that the capital 
has been subscribed several times over; exactly how much I do not know, 
and there are still two days to run before the lists are closed. I beg to 
congratulate you. There will be something like three hundred thousand 
dollars to place to your credit. I put it in dollars because it sounds larger 
that way.” 

“JT am very glad to hear it,” replied Holmes, “ because I always like 
to justify my backers, and the confidence placed in me. 1 don’t know just 
how long they are going to keep me here, but don’t you trouble to come 
up again. I expect to be round very soon.” 

_ “Ts the case serious? ” Mr. Carter said to the physician in charge on 
going out. 

“‘ Very serious,” answered the doctor. 

“ But he seems quite cheerful, and says he feels no pain.” 

“The absence of pain is a discouraging symptom,” replied the 
physician. 

“Would it be possible to have him removed to my place in the 
country?” 

_ “Tt would be out of the question,” answered the physician. “ We 
will take every possible care of him here. I suppose you have no objection 
to a consultation of specialists on his case? ” 
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“* By all means have it.” 

“Tt will cost a lot of money,” replied the physician. 

“ He is a rich man, and, besides, I will be responsible for any debt 
that is incurred. Spare no expense, and I shall be very much obliged to 
be kept informed of how he progresses.” 

The consultation was held that afternoon, and for the first time Holmes 
began to realise that there was something really wrong with him. He 
asked the physician in charge to let him know the result as soon as possible. 
When the physician returned he wore a very grave face, and seemed to have 
some reluctance in beginning. ; 

“ Come,” cried Holmes, “ let me know the worst, if there is a worst 
to it.” 

“ T am very sorry to have to inform you,” said the physician, that your 
case is very serious indeed.” 

“Put it in plain English,” said the patient, with some irritation. 
Does that mean I am going to die? ” 

“T fear so.” 

“ How soon? ” 

“ That we cannot tell. It might be in twenty-four hours; it might 
be a week hence.” 

“ Those fellows that were in here just now, they know their business, I 
suppose? ” 

“« They are the most noted specialists in London.” 

“ And they think I cannot live for a week? ” 

“‘T am sorry to say that is their opinion.” 

“Well, I call it damned hard luck,” was the unexpected reply which 
the doomed man made. ‘“ Would you telephone Mr. Carter, and then leave 
me alone for a while; I want to sort of readjust my ideas to the new state of 
things.” 

After a time a nurse came in and asked him mildly if he would like to 
see a clergyman. 

“ A clergyman!” cried Holmes, in astonishment. “Thunder! No, 
what should I want to see a clergyman for?” Then, after pondering for 
a moment on the strange proposition, he said more mildly : 

“Oh, you mean I am a dying man, and that J ought to make some 
preparation for another world. It isn’t a bad idea. Have you a clergyman 
on the premises ?” 

The nurse replied that the Rev. Mr. Frazer would. be glad to have a 
little conversation with him. 

“ All right,” said Holmes, “ you ask him in.” 

The Rev. Mr. Frazer was a tall, sallow young man, in that garb which 
fashion and custom has ordained shall be worn by the Church of England 
clergy. There was a fixed look of sympathetic grief on his face, and a death- 
bed air in the set of his clothes. 

“Come in, Mr. Frazer,” said Holmes, cordially, seeing the curate 
hesitate at the door. ‘ Come in and take a chair.” 

- The Rev. Mr. Frazer tip-toed in, and seated himself in a chair near the 
bed. The nurse slipped out of the room. 
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“T deeply regret to learn,” began the clergyman, in a sonorous voice, 
when Holmes interrupted him. 

“ Yes, I know all that. That’s what everybody says. I am done for. 
I may have a week to live, or I may have only twenty-four hours.” 

“ In the midst of life,” began the clergyman. 

“ Quite so; but as my time is limited, I would like to lead the con- 
versation, if you don’t mind. I would like to ask you a few direct questions. 
You will forgive my abruptness, won’t you? I suppose it is something 
unusual, but it has always been my habit to get right at the heart of the 
matter, and this, as we say in the Far West, is my funeral, so I have the right 
to call the game.” 

The clergyman, with some embarrassment, maintained silence. 

“ You will excuse me,” continued Holmes, “ if I ask you some direct 
personal questions. You know that questioning is supposed to be one of 
the prerogatives of my country. To begin with, then, are you fond of 
money? ” 

“ Money,” said the curate, flushing slightly, “ has doubtless its different 
estimates and uses, but I have been taught that it is the root of all evil.” 

“These are the roots,” said Holmes, “that I have been grubbing 
among most of my life, and just as I have unearthed a veritable root here, I 
am knocked clear out of the game. How much do they pay you a year?” 

The clergyman cast his eyes on the floor, and answered with apparent 
reluctance : 

“« My stipend is eighty pounds a year.” 

“Eighty pounds! How much is that? Four hundred dollars? Well, 
I must say that those who pay you are determined that you shall not be 
corrupted with too much root. Now, the next question I have to ask you 
is a leading one, and I want you to answer it honestly. Do you believe in 
God?” 

“ Do I believe in God ?” echoed the clergyman, looking up with amaze- 
ment and horror depicted on his countenance. 

“Yes. Do you believe there is a God? Do you believe there is a 
heaven? Do you believe that I, Abner Holmes, will live after death? that 
I will see my wife and children and recognise them? I don’t want you to 
answer me in the conventional terms of a clergyman. I want you to shake 
off whatever trammels that are around you, and stand forth like a man and 
answer my question.” 

“‘ | most assuredly and heartily do believe there is a God, a heaven, and 
life everlasting. ‘The fool hath said in his heart aus 

“* Now, Mr. Frazer,” said the American, breaking in upon him, “ you 
are just launching out in the stock phrases of your profession; that cuts no 
ice. You see before you a man who believes in nothing except real estate 
and a rising market; yet I tell you honestly that I want to believe in God 
more than I ever wanted anything before on this earth. You couldn’t 
possibly have better conditions for a conversion than there is right here before 
you. I have convinced men who didn’t want to be convinced; you have 
to convince a man who does want to be convinced, therefore what I ask of 
you is easier than what I have often done myself. If you can make me 
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believe that God exists, I will give you three hundred thousand dollars in cash. 
Now go ahead.” 

The clergyman slowly rose to his feet. 

“ Do you mean to say that you do not believe in the Bible as ite inspired 
word of God ?” 

“ Now look here,” said Holmes, with some impatience, “ How the 
deuce can I believe in the inspired word if I don’t believe in God himself ?” 

“ Can you not see, in your present sad affliction, that the hand of God 
has laid low your stubborn pride, and that you are now misusing the oppor- 
tunity graciously given by Him for your repentance.” 

“ Good heavens! Would you have me blame God for what was the 
result of my own carelessness? I have no stubborn pride, in the first place, 
and in the second place, my being laid low was the result of the impact of a 
bicycle when my senses were not as alert as they should have been. _I hope 
I have too much of a sense of justice to blame anybody for what was entirely 
my own fault.” 

There was a moment or two of silence between them, the clergyman 
apparently baffled in meeting a case so entirely beyond his experience; but 
presently he said, in a subdued tone: 

“ Have you any objection to my engaging in prayer?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Holmes. 

The minister knelt down by the side of the bed and raised his voice in 
prayer. At first he seemed rather at a loss for a choice of words, but soon 
the exercise of his accustomed vocation brought confidence, and the phrases 
flowed smoothly and touchingly from his lips, but many of them, Holmes, 
who lay with closed eyes, seemed to have heard before, and none of them 
appeared to have any personal application to his own case. When the clergy- 
man arose, he clasped the hand of the dying man in his, and said: 

“ If you will pray earnestly and with a contrite heart, I have every hope 
that your petition will be listened to, and that consolation and forgiveness 
will be granted to you.” 

“ Ah, said Holmes, with a sigh, “ the doctors are wiser than the clergy. 
They recognize a hopeless case when they see it, and do not trouble the 
patient with useless medicine. Still, I am much obliged to you for calling 
upon me, and I am going to add to my obligation by asking you to request 
one of the hospital authorities to telephone to my lawyers. Tell them to send 
me the man who makes the wills of their esteemed clients. If this accident 
had happened to me a few weeks ago, I would not have troubled you to that 
extent.” 

The clergyman took a sorrowful departure, and in due time a man from 
the firm of Solid, Duffer, and Solid arrived, and the will was made. Holmes 
was amazed to find that Mr. Carter had broken through the rule of years to 
come to the hospital instead of going home. The unemotional man sat by 
the bedside without making any attempt to give utterance to the usual con- 
dolences, which the occasion might have seemed to require. At Holmes’s 
request the nurse propped him up in bed with pillows behind his back, so that 
he could talk more unrestrainedly with the stolid man who sat opposite him. 
“ Your ‘ will ? man was here,” said Holmes, “ and attended to that little 
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matter with neatness and dispatch. I suppose that my will will now go into 
Somerset House alongside of Shakespeare’s. That’s one advantage I 
wouldn’t have had if I had pegged out in Chicago. It also struck me as 
strange, while he was doing his work, that a branch of activity so far-reaching 
as the legal profession should not have extended its scope a little beyond what 
this competent individual was able to do for me.” 

“ T don’t think I understand quite what you mean,” replied Mr. Carter, 
who had a suspicion that perhaps the patient was wandering in his mind. 

“ Well, I have had a most unsatisfying interview with a clergyman, and 
[ could not help thinking that if the law took that matter in hand, and had a 
soul-saving department as well as a will-making annex, it would be exceed- 
ingly convenient for a business man like myself; and now, Mr. Carter, I am 
going to ask you a question that nearly knocked over the clergyman with 
astonishment. Do you believe in God?” 

Mr. Carter permitted his implacable features to take on the slightest 
expression of surprise. After considering the question for a moment, how- 
ever, he replied with his-habitual caution. 

“ The existence of a Deity,” he said, “is a question that has been rather 
outside the scope of my investigation. I have led a somewhat absorbed 
professional life, and am therefore not prepared at the moment to give a 
definite reply to your question.” 

“ If there is any meaning concealed in all those words, it is that you will 
not give a straight answer without the payment of the professional fee, or 
that you are an unbeliever. Come, now, which is it? Do you believe in 
God ?” 

“ Do you?” asked the lawyer. 

“ Frankly, I do not,” answered Holmes. 

“ Then, with equal frankness, I may say that I am an unbeliever.” 

“ Ts that really so? ” cried Holmes, with enthusiasm. ‘ Now, do you 
know, I imagined you a strict Church of England member. I pictured you 
as attending service every Sunday as a sort of model to the rest of the com- 
munity. So you are in the same box as myself. I might have known 
the average Englishman didn’t care much about his soul, for they only give 
the unfortunate clergyman who was in to see me eighty pounds a year.” 

“‘ He was a curate, very likely,” answered Mr. Carter. “I imagine 
we give the Archbishop of Canterbury something more than you pay your 
President every year.” 

“ Well, I hope you get the worth of your money; we sometimes don’t 
in the matter of Presidents. Talking of money, Mr. Carter, I hope you 
won’t be offended when I tell yoy that I have left all mine to you. I have 
no friends or relatives that I know of, and you backed me when I hadn’t a 
cent; so, with the exception of five thousand dollars to the clergyman I spoke 
of, and another five thousand to this nurse, who has taken good care of me, 
I have left the rest to you to do what you please with. I would like to have 
had one week at it myself, to see how much of it I could blow in; but what 
would have given me more real pleasure would have been to have had my 
wife here, so that for once I might have bought her every mortal thing she 
wanted. Not that she ever wanted much. I was the one who had the 
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craving for wealth. Carter, she was the kindliest, gentlest woman that ever 
lived. She always had an encouraging word for me when I was low-spirited, 
and when things seemed to go endways; yet I realise now that she never 
approved of my eternal feverish rush for gold. Not that she ever said any- 
thing against it, but anyone could see in her eyes that the yearning was fora 
home no matter how poor a one, with her husband to come in in the evening, 
and her children around her. But I was always away chasing a phantom. 
Patient, patient, patient! There’s nothing on earth to equal the patience of 
a good woman. And yet you sit there, Carter, and tell me I’m never to see 
that woman again; never to have a chance of telling her what a fool Pve been; 
never to have an opportunity of making up to her what she has lost.” 
“T said nothing of the sort,” protested the lawyer. ‘“ You asked me 

“ Yes, yes, | know,” interrupted Holmes, eagerly, his face glowing with 
proselyting enthusiasm. ‘“ You would throw all the blame on me. We all 
want to shift responsibilities on some one else’s shoulders. | But that won’t 
do, Carter. You just put your logical mind to the question, and you’ll see 
in a minute that you haven’t an inch of ground to stand on. Justice is the 
foundation of everything. The moment you remove justice, down goes 
your structure. Now, there’s no justice in a woman suffering silently till 
she dies, unless that suffering is to be made up to her somewhere else. It 
isn’t just to me even, the unwitting blind cause of it all not to give me a show 
to make amends, is it now? You see, there’s simply got to be a heaven, or 
this world would have to be blotted out and begun all over again on a better 
principle. I say these things to you, Carter, which I wouldn’t say to any 
living creature but yourself, because I like you, and because you backed me 
when nobody else would, and I don’t want to see a man like you live without 
hope. Why, I felt just as you do, and after the preacher was gone I closed 
my eyes and groaned. Of course, you’ll say J dozed off to-sleep, and perhaps 
I did; but my wife stood right here beside me, and put her cool hand on my 
forehead, and said: ‘ It'll be all right, Abner. It'll be all right. Now that 
was exactly what she did and said the night before I went to California, 
feeling mighty bad and down-hearted, years and years ago. Those words 
never came to my memory since that time. You will say that they had been 
hidden away in some unused corner of my brain, but I don’t believe it. 
Even if you could explain that, you could not explain her on any other sup- 
position than that there is a good and merciful God, and that He made her. 
The fact that there are such women on earth shows that there is a God in 
heaven.” 

When he ceased to speak, the lawyer looked up at him, and saw with 
alarm the closed eyes and the change that had come over his face. He sprang 
to his feet and placed his hand on the dying man’s brow. 

“ Are you feeling worse?” he cried. ‘“ Shall I fetch the doctor?” 

“It’s all right,’ murmured Abner Holmes, with a faint smile that 
speedily faded from his lips and left them rigid. 
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—\] ERHAPS even the most confirmed town-hater would 
hesitate to compare London with the infernal voyage 
undertaken by the melancholy poet Dante; yet there 




















is, nevertheless, a certain similarity between the two, 
in that we, having reached the bottom-most zone in 
in our study of the civic animals, find ourselves 
suddenly confronted with a host of creatures as weird 
and grizzly in their manners and appearance as any- 


thing that Dante or Virgil met with. For beneath 
the maze of roads and houses that we know as modern London, there exists 
such a system of cracks and crannies, such a rabbits’ warren of tubes, and 
pipes, and burrows, as few of us who spend our lives above ground ever 
dream of. Here, amongst sewers, and drains, and miles of sea-serpent-like 



































MR. COCKROACH RETURNS FROM THE 
‘* BOOZE AND BASIN.’’ 


gas and water pipes, there hide 
those “ creepy ” things that give 
delight to none but the zoologist 
—except, perhaps, when they are 
shown to us upon the bioscope, 
when we are one and all—to 
speak in journalese— delight- 
fully horrified.” Perhaps—who 
knows?—if rats and mice and 
cockroaches should walk abroad 
by daylight, we might look on 
them with less aversion; But, 
then, they so seldom do, but pre- 
fer, like burglars and most other 
people with well-earned reputa- 
tions for maliciousness, to show 
themselves by night, and under 
cover of the darkness. 

So much has been already 
said about the common rat, and so 








many famous men 
have given years of 
careful study to him 
and his misdemean- 
ours, that one hesi- 
tates to thrust him 
once again before 
the reader. How- 
ever, he has brought 
himself before our 
notice lately, and in 
no very genial man- 
ner; and many 2 
learned scientific 
body sagely nods 
it’s head, and prac- 
tices “ investiga- 
tions ” on his little, 
fluffy, plague-dis- 
seminating anatomy. 
Yes, the rat is a bad “VERY RESERVED—WHAT? ”’ 

character, without a . 
doubt, and possibly as real and venomous a foe as any that Britannia 
has to face. And the rat is everywhere! Coming, as he did, long 
after his Alexandrian cousin of the sable overcoat, he has so established 
himself as to be almost past complete extermination,—if such a thing 
is altogether desirable, whch some authorities hold to be somewhat doubt- 
ful. For there is no offensive matter that he will not eat. An omnivorous 
and, at times, a canibalistic scavenger, the rat has made his species known and 
dreaded in many a foreign land, where he has ousted the native rats, just as 
he has the “ old black rat ” of England, that was, till recent years, thought 
to be extinct. 

The rat is socially a guttersnipe, and he shows his slinking, furtive, hole- 
and-corner character in every lineament! A lithe, smooth-coated “ Artful 
Dodger,” who, provided he is warm and comfortable, will live on anything! 
A very fox for cunning, many times bolder than brass, a valiant fighter when 
in difficulties, and nearly equalling the water vole in swimming and in diving 
—as witness the way in which some thousands of our rats were seen to cross 
the Thames when London was in flames—no creature could be better 
equipped for the battle of life, or more thoroughly suited to live and prosper, 
at other people’s expense, than the inconspicuous but powerful rat! 

He has proved a veritable gold-mine to whole regiments of rat-catchers 
and their terriers, and enough patent rat poisons have been invented to 
dispose of all the rats in this and several other hemispheres,—if only the 
cunning rats would eat the stuff. Disease germs, dogs, and ferrets, are his 
only foes, and we know of more than one establishment where the yard dogs, 
tired out with killing rats, have actually let them steal their meat and biscuits 
with impunity. 
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Not so the red- 
eyed, restless ferret; 
least of all the mon- 
goose, one of the 
largest and strongest 
of the ferret family; 
and woe betide rats 
who have to face 
these sleepless, self- 
appointed guardians 
of law and order. 
Indeed, mongooses 
(or should we say 
“mongeese”) are 
kept by the night 
watchmen at several 
of our greatest ware- 
houses. 

Nothing short 
of pig iron is too 
hard for the rat to 
gnaw. Ivory in the 
docks, scraps of rope 
and_ india-rubber, 
cloth, wool, sacking, 
leather goods, and 
ANOTHER UNDESIRABLE ALIEN. furs, nothing comes 
amiss to him. End- 


less stories—and what is more remarkable, some of them perfectly true— 
are told of the rat’s ingenious methods of obtaining food, particularly oil, 
for which he has a passionate fondness; and many are the tricks that can be 
taught the white domestic rats, provided that a little linseed oil is given 
them from time to time as a reward. 

He is essentially a dweller underground; but the black rat, more 
graceful, as he is more agile than his Hanoverian cousin, affects the upper 
stories of old barns and granaries, living, too, in far more water-side 
situations, as amongst the dykes and ditches by the Isle of Dogs, in which 
depressing neighbourhood there lived till recently a town variety of the 
rustic water vole. 

A remarkable little volume, well worth reading, is the Vermin Catcher, 
published many years ago, in which book so many ingenious methods of 
destroying these pestilential rodents are described, that one wonders how 
any rat can possibly contrive to die a natural death, as many, nevertheless, 
evidently do, since their mummied remains are often disinterred from 
beneath the kitchen floors of old houses. The rat is a quarrelsome little 
beast, and liable to develop a taste for brother rats, a state of affairs which 
happens only far too seldom, we regret to say. 

Club Row Dog Market can show, even nowadays, a very fair array of 
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THE RAT’S TOILET. 


rat-catchers of a Sunday morning, though, indeed, one has no need to go as 
tar as Whitechapel to see a rat-catcher, any quiet court or alley being used as 
a rat pit on occasion; and one-cannot properly appreciate the terrier dog, that 
we all think we know so well, till we have seen him in his glory at a “ rat 
killing.” 

Smaller and daintier than any of the rats, the common mouse is even 
more prolific. But enough has been already said of these undesirable aliens 
—for both the rat and mouse are of Eastern origin,—and so we hasten 
to introduce the graceful cockroach ere he and his brethren are crowded out. 

A ghostly chamber, and a gruesome, is the kitchen after dark, when 
strange, uncomfortable creaking noises issue from the cooling and contracting 
grate. The last faint sparks die out, and shadows plunge the room in inky 
darkness, but cannot quench its cosy warmth; and a sound like the rustling 
of autumn leaves is heard as the frugal-minded cockroach, crumward bound, 
approaches with a host of wives and children, and their more or less obscure 
relations, with their wives and families and hangers-on. Three things does 
the cockroach demand—plenty of warmth, anything from 60° to 100° 
Centigrade, a certain amount of moisture, and a lot to eat! One has only to 
visit such places as the docks, or, better still, the shipping there, to realise the 
varied substances that have been negotiated at one time or another by the 
restless jaws of Mr. (and Mrs.) Blatta Orientalis! 

Four well-known species of cockroach have been found in London, 
besides several less known kinds that have never, fortunately, spread any 
further than the docks and wharves, where they originally came ashore. 


DETECTIVE MONGOOSE—INSPECTOR OF NUISANCES. 
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Firstly, there is a little yellowish fellow from the Fatherland, with a pair 
of fierce, Imperial moustachios. Then there is the Oriental cockroach, or 
the “ housemaid’s horror,” who has been crawling for the last odd hundred 
years beneath the belittling title of “ black beetle.” 

Larger than either of these, and handsomer, is the American “ ship’s 
cockroach,”a hairy-limbed and shiny-coafed stowaway, who rarely comes on 
deck of his own free will. Wonderfully nimble is he in avoiding missiles 
thrown at him, and once in the open, on a well-warmed floor, nothing short 
of a greyhound can out-distanec him, allowing for the difference in size. 

Lastly, we have the monstrous “ drummer ” cockroach, an insect that 
many years ago made his appearance beneath the paving-stones near Moor- 
gate Street, where he caused considerable sensation by eating away the plaster, 
and so causing the partial collapse of two square yards of masonry. The 


criminals in question were eventually captured, killed, and stuffed, and 
exhibited in the window of a shipping agent—possibly as an encouragement 


to intending immigrants! 

Such are the cockroach’s masticatory capabilities, that a man employed 
in the stoke-hole beneath one of the houses in the Zoological Gardens was 
obliged to suspend his headgear from the ceiling on a string, the cockroaches 
= a peculiar fancy to the brim whenever the hat was laid upon a chair or 
table. 
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Scrupulously 
clean as regards his 
person, active, intel- 
ligent, and, in his 
own way a beau, or, 
at least, something 
of a dandy, this 
commonest of in- 
sects is no. tee- 
totaler, and too often 
meets an untimely 
end in a bowl of 
beer set as a trap 
for him, a trap into 
which he falls, help- 
lessly drunk, and 
dies without a 
chance of reforma- 
tion! 

Everybody must 
have speculated, at 
some time or other, 
as to the origin of 
the name of “ cock- 
roach,” and won- 
dered what possible 
connection there can 
exist between three 
such widely differ- 
ent creatures as the 
roach, the cockel, 
and the odoriferous insect. As a matter of fact, there is no connection 
whatever, the name being merely a slovenly pronunciation of the Spanish 
word escarabajo, meaning a beetle, a name given him by the Spanish sailors 
whose ships he “ boarded ” hundreds of years ago. 

A more respectable and less repulsive relation of the “ housemaid’s 
horror ” is the lively little cricket, an insect that has been since the Middle 
ges, and possibly long before, an emblem of good luck and homely happi- 
ness. ‘ As merry as a cricket ” is a trite phrase with us, and, unlike some 
reputations, the cricket’s character for merriment and simple-hearted content 
is apparently well earned. For the cricket, surrounded, as he is, by a glowing 
halo of romance and picturesque superstition, spends his days in perpetually 
scraping on his violin-like wings a love song to his somewhat dowdy bride. 
A lover of the cheery blaze and good fare to be found in bakehouses and 
kitchens, the cricket fiddles with a will, and only pauses to recuperate with 
sundry scraps of dough and drops of liquid nourishment; for, like some other 
musicians we have known, the cricket is apt to drink not wisely but too deep, 
and overwets his whistle to such an extent that we sometimes find him in 
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the morning quite incapable of walking home. Possibly incessant fiddling, 
coupled with the intense heat in which he lives, may furnish some excuse, at 
any rate—such is his appetite for refreshment in a liquid form—that he wil] 
cat holes in a damp sheet hung before the fire to dry! 

And now, the better to persue our investigations into “ low life below 
stairs,” we propose, the reader being agreeable, to take a-little trip—an 
imaginary trip, of course—upon our hands and knees beneath the shelter of 
the kitchen floor, for a legion of endearing characters are to be met with 
here, and nowhere else—strange Lilliputian odds and ends that would other- 
wise escape our notice. Beside the cricket, immortalised by Dickens, and 
at least respected by all true friends “ round St. Paul’s,” we sometimes find 
the motherly earwig, who lavishes such care upon her thankless family, the 
little “ deathtick” beetle, so common once in ancient mansions, where he 
gave rise to many a ghostly legend by his incessantly ticking out behind the 
wainscoting a Morse Code message of affection to his sweetheart by “ bump- 
ing the floor with his head,” a proceeding which even Romeo might have 
hesitated to adopt. 

A quaint and pretty little creature is the “thrips,” or “ silver fish ” 
insect, numerous in old-time bakehouses and kitchen basements, as is also 
his near relation, the “ baker’s brat,” or, more politely speaking—for the sake 
of any reader who may feel the better for it—Mr. Thermophila furnorum! 

Less common by the floor than higher up amongst the chests and presses 
is the moth who flaunts it in our choicest sealskin furs and muffs, and other 
less elaborate articles of clothing. Quite as much an artist in his own 
peculiar line of demolition is the bookworm, who, not confining his anti- 
quarian researches to the literary contents, extends his appetite for ancient 
literature to the cover and bindings also. However, he has deadly foes in 
the little book scorpions and spidery harvestmen, as have also the house mite; 
that fine judge of rare old Stilton, the cheese mite; the not-to-be-spoken-of 
B flat, and the agile “ Pulex iritans.” 

In the older wine vaults, and the damper and squashier subterranean 
triumphs of the builders’ art—euphemistically termed upon the builders’ 
catalogues “ convenient coal sellers,” there dwells a host of snails and slugs 
and heavy gaited toads. _ A particularly worthy individual of the latter 
resides beneath one of the old City churches, and a more complete and 
masterly imitation of the sexton “ Durdles,” in the “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” we have never yet met with. 

We are sorry for the house spider. Never was a philanthropist more 
unfortunate in his appearance! An inordinate consumer of moths and flies, 
his evil-looking person and unfortunate habit of erecting flue traps in the 
form of cobwebs, have rendered him an object of loathing and superstitious 
dread. So, too, is the Cardinal spider, a somewhat larger species, commonest 
at Hampton Court, but not unknown in London—beneath the floors of some 
of our hospitals these monsters flourish wonderfully—whilst a third, and a 
tropical species of “ wolf spider ” is occasionally met with in the London 
docks. 

And now, before we close, we would make some mention of the more 
respectable members of society we have met with “ underground,” namely, 
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the various animals that occasionally, but far too often for our liking, travel 
on the electric railways. Parrots that have prevented nine-and-forty people 
from enjoying their newspapers by shrieking uninterruptedly from Chiswick 
to the monument; cats that have escaped from their baskets and alighted 
whilst the train was yet in motion, in spite of the penalty of 40s. they in- 
curred. As for the dogs, Well! considering that we returned not long ago 
from a dog show in a carriage containing a boarhound, two poodles, six 
dandy-dinmonts, and a basket containing nameless horrors in the form of 
spaniels and lap-dogs, we feel that we would rather not enlarge upon so 
painful a subject, but leave the details to the imagination of our readers! 






































THE HEART OF KITTY 
MERYON 


By C. E. Benson 


» LL Europe was indignant; so was all England; so 
was all Monte Carlo; so was Kitty Meryon. 

The cause of the excitement and resentment 
was the Upstart Oriental Potentate. In a liberal 
age he had made the mistake of being rigidly con- 
servative, and though he had for some years past, 
owing to the influx of Western enterprise, been 
forced to modify his ideas, he was only waiting 
an opportunity to release himself from the galling 

trammels of Christian civilisation. 

“ Have a care,” once said a witty Frenchman; “ they are talking of 
peace.” All Europe was talking of peace at the time, and everyone knew 
that it was all talk. The Potentate proposed to supply te spark necessary 
to ignite the magazine. He knew very well that when the Powers met 
in conference, they were always much too busy avoiding cutting each others’ 
throats to pay any attention to the matter in hand; and, under the existing 
conditions, it seemed that they would not even be able to evade the throat- 
cutting. Wherefore on a given day the Consulates of the various Powers 
were attacked, their flags torn down, and the Consuls themselves insulted 
and expelled the kingdom. 

It was at this stage that Miss Kitty Meryon was enlarging on the 
situation to her friends and devoted admirers, M. le Vicomte de Chatillon 
and Captain Luke Anstruther, as well as all and sundry uf Monte Carlo 
that might happen to be within earshot. 

“‘ Every man,” she declared, “ worthy of the name should rise up and 
avenge the insult.” 

“I might almost say I fear it will be so,” replied Chatillon. _ “ To-day 
I am writing to put my sword at the disposal of my country; but there! 
there will be crowds of applicants—hundreds, thousands. I may not be 
accepted.” 

“No fear of that, old chap,” commented Anstruther; “ you'll be all 
right.” 

“ | knew you would,” broke in Kitty, impulsively, looking at him with 
undisguised admiration. In truth, the Vicomte was a man to be admired. 
Of fine presence, of noble strain, a splendid swordsman and horseman, the 
best kind of French gentleman, he was an ideal Lady’s Knight. Moreover, 
he had nerves of steel and courage both to dare and to endure, as Anstruther, 
his comrade on many a big-game and mountaineering expedition, could 
testify. 

Kitty, having gratified her impulse, coloured becomingly and turned tc 
Anstruther. 
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“ Of course, you will write, too? ” 

“ No,” replied Anstruther, with a smile. 

“No!” Kitty’s face was blank with disappointment. If she admired 
de Chatillon, she esteemed Anstruther, and, in her day-dreams, esteem verged 
perilously on a stronger feeling. 

“ But, my friend,” interrupted the Vicomte, “I understood that you 
were going? ” 

“So Iam. The fact is, Miss Meryon, the moment I heard the first 
rumour, I anticipated what might happen, and telegraphed to the War 
O »” 

He was interrupted by Kitty stamping her foot. 

“ You are incorrigible. I think you are perfectly horrid. I—I—I! 
Come, Vicomte, will you escort me to the tables? ” 

This was meant to hurt. She knew Anstruther disapproved of gaming. 

Anstruther, however, maintained a provoking silence, whereat Kitty 
recovered the power of disconnected speech: she never lost it for very long. 

“T wonder you come to Monte Carlo at all,” she snapped. “ You 
don’t play; you don’t do anythin a 

“T come here because my friends are here,” he replied, gently; “ but 
I don’t gamble, because gambling is indefensibly wrong, and I wish you 
would both give it up.” 

At that moment Kitty nearly hated him. He would have fallen in 
ker esteem had he said that gambling was justifiable; yet she wanted him 
tc admit it for her sake. de Chatillon, she was sure, would have done so. 

Truly, de Chatillon would. His love for her was that blind adoration 
that can see no fault in the beloved object. Anstruther, though, in his 
own phrase, just about as fond of her as a man can possibly be, was not 
blind. Kitty, according to her friends, was a girl of high spir:t and much 
decision of character. Those who were not her friends suggested that she 
was wilful and had a temper of her own, and Anstruther knew that they 
were right. He held it was no true love that encouraged, or even acquiesced 
in, these shortcomings: he even went further and attempted to remedy them. 
These attempts resulted in constant skirmishes, but Anstruther, in spite 
of threats. of perpetual banishment from Kitty’s presence, which to him 
meant the perpetual banishment of sunshine from his life, stuck doggedly 
to his guns, and little by little began to assume the mastery. 

* 7 * * * * * 

In the Intermediate East realisation falsified unintelligent anticipation. 
Instead of cutting each others’ throats, the Powers, with quiet dignity but 
uncompromising unanimity, resolved that any blood-letting should be at the 
expense of the Potentate, with the result that, within a few weeks, he 
disappeared from the area of practical politics. The Allied Forces acquitted 
themselves to their own and each others’ admiration. Honours were dis- 
tributed with lavish hand. Wounded hearts at home were soothed by the 
assurance that those who had fallen had died gloriously, though not many 
died, and there was not much glory. There was, however, plenty of severe 
fighting and hard hitting—fighting all the more objectionable owing to the 
Potentate using explosive bullets and other urcivilised devices, contrary to 
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the Law of Nations, which permits one to kill a man, but forbids one to 
hurt him. 

Kitty, in her Paris home, from which her father superintended a great 
public business and 2 not inconsiderable private fortune, devoured the 
papers morning and evening right up till the end of the campaign—and 
after. The final stronghold had been carried by assault, the Allied troops 
literally racing each other in fierce emulation and gallant jealousy for the 
honour of their flag, with the eminently gratifying, though somewhat 
singular, result that the first man to plant a flag on the walls was a represen- 
tative of each individual nation engaged. At least, so said the various 
national papers. As for Kitty, she was quite certain that the first man had 
been an Englishman, and that that Englishman had been Captain Anstruther, 
whilst she somewhat hesitatingly admitted that she rather more than hoped 
de Chatillon had been second, a great concession of her spirit of patriotism 
to her spirit of—she knew not what. 

And by-and-by came the news that the Vicomte de Chatillon had been 
wounded, and her heart welled out in pity and sympathy—and she longed 
to be at the front to nurse him. Almost immediately afterwards came the 
1ame of Captain Anstruther—wounded (her heart almost stopped beating), 
slightly; it bounded with thankfui pulsations of joy. 

The next morning a newspaper set her heart in tumultuous commotion 
once again, but neither pity, sympathy, love, nor thankfulness were loco- 
motive factors. A certain Anglophobe journal, after commenting caustically 
on the surprising fact that an Englishman, German, Frenchman, Austrian, 
etc., etc., had been indubitably first on the ramparts, was able to announce 
that an Englishman had been undoubtedly last to enter the town. The 
paragraph was illustrated by an exceedingly clever cartoon. 

Kitty fumed. First she told her father her opinion of the entire French 
nation—supplementing her comments with a reasonable request that the 
benign old gentleman should go round and horsewhip the editor; then she 
burned the paper; then she wrote a letter to the paper itself The com- 
munication was hardly a masterpiece of international courtesy, and the editor, 
though he omitted to publish it, set it aside for his special consideration at 
some future date. 

A great deal of news of moderate importance succeeded a great deal 
of news of moderate importance, till there appeared two lines of over- 
whelming importance, viz., that Captain Anstruther had got his brevet and 
the D.S.O. 

On the following evenin: ote arrived from the gallant Major himself, 
dated from Brindisi, direct to Kitty’s then address, to the effect that he 
would be in Paris in two or three days, perhaps within a day, with de 
Chatillon, and that he honed he micht give himself the pleasure of calling. 
He could not arrive earlier, he explained, as de Chatillon had not quite 
recovered from his wounds, and could only travel by easy stages. 

Kitty had but little sleep that night. She read the note over and over 
again—and she read a great deal between the lines with tolerable accuracy. 
She read that, in spite of the difficulties of the campaign, Anstruther had 
kept himself informed as to her whereabouts, that he would have come 
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earlier, travelling night and day, to see her, but that, like the gallant and 
generous gentleman he was, he was too unselfish even at the call of love 
to leave his suffering friend. 

She was down late next day, so late that her father had finished breakfast 
and was just starting for his business. He wished her a laughing good 
morning and good-bye in the same breath, with a light jest as to leaving 
her alone. 

Alone! She did not understand the meaning of the word. 

Kitty’s breakfast went away untasted. By her plate was a long, official- 
looking envelope, marked personal. She opened it at once. 

It was a courteously worded communication from the editor of the 
Anglophobe journal to the effect that Mademoiselle had been good enough 
to request him to verify his statement as to the “ reluctance ” of a certain 
English officer to appear in the forefront of the-battle; he had been at pains 
to do so, and now he hoped he had completed his task to Mademoiselle’s 
satisfaction. He had even ventured to insert a small paragraph in his own 
poor publication on the subject. Furthermore, he attached some cuttings 
from English papers substantiating his statement. 

Kitty’s face flushed and she set her teeth. She read in the covert 
insolence of the letter a coming blow. 

The paragraph, carefully marked with blue pencil, was sufficiently 
venomous. 

It was to the effect that France and England both rewarded their brave 
men, and in that they both did well. The difference lay in the French 
and English definition of courage. Captain Luke Anstruther had been 
rewarded! And what had he done, this brave Captain—this brave Major? 
Well, at the time the Allied troops were storming the stronghold of the 
Potentate, this gallant officer had been far, far in the rear, almost out of 
rifle shot. And what was he doing? MHurrying to the fray? Not so! 
This brave Englishman was crouching in a ditch. Ah, but—perhaps he 
was wounded. But yes, twice, very slightly—and in the back. 

Kitty was furious, and crumpled the paper fiercely in her fingers. It 
was a lie, a dastardly lie—and then—she remembered the newspaper 
cuttings. 

The first. was short, but it was all sufficient—just one line, carefully 
cut from an English paper. 


“ Just after the town had fallen, Captain Anstruther came in.” 


It was true, then, true, true, true! The man she loved—had loved— 
had disgraced himself and his country in the eyes of the world, and—and 
he had the effrontery to be coming to see her with his shame thick upon 
him. Shame—and deceit! He, her hero, had fallen into a pit of ink. 

Alas!—Poor hurt little girl! Poor wilful, thoughtless Kitty! All 
the morning she lay on the floor of her room in prayerless agony. At length 
she rose, and with a firm hand cut out the paragraph, and put it, with the 
cuttings, into an envelope, to be given to Major Anstruther, D.S.O., should 
he call, together with a short little note, the exceeding bitter cry of a breaking 


heart. 
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Early in the afternoon came a tap at the door and an intimation that 
the Vicomte de Chatillon was waiting in the drawing-room to pay his respects 
‘o Mademoiselle. Kitty rose hastily, and, after a vain attempt to remove 
the traces of weeping from her eyes, went downstairs, tremblingly. She 
was frightened of—she knew not what. 

de Chatillon came forward to meet her courteously, but without eager- 
ness. Despite his high breeding, he had the appearance of thinking of 
something else, an air at once puzzled and distrait. In his left hand he 
was holding an open letter. It seemed to fascinate his whole attention, and 
as soon as the first greetings were over he again looked at it. 

“ You have not seen Anstruther? No?” 

Kitty flushed and shook her head. 

“ Why—why do you ask? ” 

“ Because I have here a note, Mademoiselle. I do not understand. 
It says he is leaving Paris at once, that he will not return; in fact, that he 
is going away—for ever—and that you, Mademoiselle, will explain.” 

Kitty’s face burned. It was cruel, it was cowardly, it was like him 
(her conscience gave the thought the lie even as it formed itself), to throw 
the burden of the explanation cn ‘er. 

“ Wait,” she said, and left the room. 

Almost immediately she was back, with a copy of the damning paper 
in her hand. 

“There! There!” she cried. “See there! Read for yourself! 
Read it and you will see the explanation Major Anstruther wants: me to 
give.” 
de Chatillon glanced over the paragraph. His face darkened. 

“ And he has seen this? ” \ 

«“ Yes.” \ 

“ Who showed it to him? ” 

“ | did.” 

“ And he is going away? ” 

Kitty mistook the hardness in his voice. 

“Oh, what better could he do? To go away; to hide himself; to 
live down, if possible, his shame »» She stopped, choking. 

It was then Satan rose up and tempted de Chatillon. He had only to 
keep silence, only to let well alone; the next moment his generous heart 
cast the Great Slanderer into outer darkness. 

“Sit down, Mademoiselle,” he said, quietly. “I have something to 


tell you.” 
Kitty obeyed mechanically. There was a note in de Chatillon’s voice 


that made her afraid. 

“On the night before the assault,” he began, still standing, “ we 
sat up late, Anstruther and I. We talked long, for we had much to 
talk of—life and death, and you, Mademoiselle. We knew there would 
be heavy fighting on the morrow. At dawn the troops advanced; the signal 
to charge was to be the enemy’s fire. It soon came, and we started forward 
like hounds on their quarry. Anstruther’s regiment was next to mine— 
France and England fought side by side that day. He was far in advance 
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of his soldiers, cheering them on, heedless of the fire of foe and friend. It 
was madness, but I, too, was mad. I strained every muscle to pass him, 
when something struck me here ” (he touched his arm). “I féll, struggled 
to my feet, fell again, and the rush passed over me. The next thing I 
remember was something pressed hard on my arm. It gave me pain. I 
tried to move, but it held me fast, and I heard Anstruther’s voice. He 
told me to lie still, that an artery had been touched, but that he could check 
the bleeding till the ambulance came. You will understand, Mademoiselle, 
that the pressure that hurt me was Anstruther’s fingers on the artery.” 

Kitty listened, white-cheeked and wide-eyed. She was beginning to 
understand. 

“TI begged him, I entreated him, to leave me, to join in the battle, 
where I knew his brave heart lusted to be. But he—he laughed. He said 
there were plenty of men to take the town without him, and that if he left 
me I should be dead in five minutes. You are beginning to comprehend, 
Mademoiselle? ” 

Kitty’s face was buried in her arms on the table. de Chatillon could 
feel it tremble. He went on with pitiless impassivity. 

“ As our men closed in, the enemy became confused, and fired high. 
Their bullets commenced to rain around us. Anstruther lifted me and 
dragged me to a small hollow. There he laid me down and knelt over 
me, with his body between me and the fire—to shield me if possible. It 
was then he was wounded twice—in the back.” 

The contempt and wrath in the Vicomte’s tones were indescribable. 
Kitty groaned. 

“ T did not know it. He never flinched, and then, when the ambulance 
arrived, he only waited long enough to see that I was safe, then sprang 
away Y 





A cry from Kitty stopped him. 

“ Oh, what have I done? What have I done? ” 

“What have you done, Mademoiselle? ” returned de Chatillon. “ What 
have you done? I know not all. But I can tell you what your thoughtless, 
wicked haste and folly have done. They have driven from your door like 
a dog, one of the best and bravest gentlemen in the world. They have 

She rose and stood white and quivering under the lash of his tongue. 

“Ts it too late? ” she whispered. “Can it be too late? Can I not 
go to him and tell him, and beg his forgiveness? Do vou think he has 
gone, Vicomte? Do you think it is—too late? ” 

She stopped, panting. de Chatillon looked at her searchingly. Then 
abruptly : 

“ Perhaps, Mademoiselle,” he said, “ it is not too late. Stay, for you 
it is impossible. I will go and see.” 

“ Yes, go—go! ” 

She caught him fiercely by the arm, the wounded arm, but it was not 
there de Chatillon felt the pain. 





“ My friend,” exclaimed de Chatillon, entering Anstruther’s room with 
an air of buoyancy, “ It is well you have not gone. It is all a mistake.” 
c 
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Anstruther was packing. He looked up, a flush of hope on his tace. 
“ Did she believe it ot me?” The question was stern and uncom- 


promising. 
k 

“Ah, bah, my friend, you are too serious. She is young, 
impetuous——” 


“Then she did believe it? ” 

de Chatillon temporised. 

“ Believe it! Believe what? You forget, my friend 

Anstruther impatiently took an opened envelope from his pocket, and 
handed it in silence to the Vicomte. It was the cover to Kitty’s letter, and 
contained the cutting from the journal itself and corroborative extracts from 
other papers. de Chatillon affected to read. 

“ Eh, well! And what then! I am not surprised. I should have 
been myself deceived. I—” then quickly changing the subject, “ but he 
is a scoundrel, this editor. As soon as my arm is well a 

He stopped in dismay. Anstruther had turned away and had resumed 
packing. 

“ Anstruther, are you going to be a fool?” No answer. “And a 
knave? And acoward?” Still no responsive sign. ‘“ Are you—are you 
going to be such a brute, such a dastard, as, out of sheer unmanly pique 
and pride, to break the heart of the woman who loves you? ” 

Anstruther turned at this. 

“Don’t say that, old fellow. Where «here is not trust, there is not, 
cannot be, love. Had she loved me, she could never have, even for a 
moment, believed that.” 

“ But, man, think! She is ycung, she is thoughtless, as I have said; 
perhaps even quick-tempered, perhaps even a little unjust. But she is 
young. Can you not make excuses? Can you not forgive her? ” 

“TI have forgiven her,” said Anstruther, wearily. 

de Chatillon regarded him with infinite pity, yet his voice sounded full 
of anger. 

“ Look here, Anstruther,” he cried. “ We have been friends always, 
have we not? Yes! But we shall quarrel, mark me, we shall quarrel, and 
soon, if you persist in this—this obstinacy.” 

Anstruther laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

“You are a generous fellow, de Chatillon. No man ever had a more 
unselfish friend in the world. I know right well you are fighting for my 
happiness against your own “a 

“ And for hers! ” 

“‘ For hers, yes, and so am I. Her happiness is more to me than mine. 
It must be as I have decided—you must see that. Even if this misunder- 
standing were patched up, theré could be no perfect confidence; even if I 
trusted her again utterly, she must always suspect me; distrust me. There 
could be no happiness for us together: there never can be any for me. 
There may be yet for her, de Chatillon,” he went on, with deep emotion. 
“ Promise me something when I am gone away. Make her happy. If 
you can; make her happy. And now, old friend, leave me, and farewell.” 
de Chatillon gripped his hand—then left without a word. 


%) 
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And so those three were left alone, alone, save for the unconscious 
companionship of self-reproach—ay, even de Chatillon, unselfish man, 
tortured by his own great heart. Had he done well in not allowing Kitty 
to come and plead her own cause? Had he pleaded her cause with all 
his might? Had he not abandoned his mission too soon out of too sure a 
knowledge of his friend’s character? Had not his own deep passion for 
Kitty made him act falsely by both the man and the woman he loved best? 
Day after day he waited, hoping against hope that Anstruther would return, 
till came the news that his friend had applied for and obtained a post on 
the furthest frontiers of the British Empire. 

Then he knew that it was indeed too late. 

In his self-chosen exile Anstruther yet contrived to keep in touch 
with news of those who had been, who were still, so dear to him. One 
day came a paragraph which caused him to smile, though the way of smiling 
had long been lost to him, a brief account of the public chastisement 
administered to the editor of the Anglophobe journal, with a caustic rider 
that no challenge had followed the assault, and a significant suggestion that, 
as shot or swordsman, the Vicomte had few superiors in France. Anstruther’s 
face softened even to tenderness. He knew his friend had not forgotten 
him. 

A longer silence, and after the lapse of many months came tidings of the 
marriage of the Vicomte de Chatillon and Kitty Meryon. 

From that hour fetters seemed to drop from Anstruther. Ever since 
the day of disaster, his haunting fear had been that he might have ruined 
the happiness of two lives beside his own—and now that burden was lifted 
from him. It was enough. 

It was well with those he loved. That night, in his lonely tent, he 
kneeled in thankfulness to the great Over-ruler, and prayed earnestly for 
blessings on the lives of Kitty and—and her husband. 

As the term of his service drew towards its close, an aching longing, 
a hungering for sympathy, for the society of those he cared for, took hold 
on Anstruther—a home-sickness. Home! Left an orphan when a 
subaltern, the Service had been his home, till the desire to make a home for 
himself—with Kitty Meryon as its mistress—had entered into his life. 

And with this thought came an intense desire to see her—and his 
friend once more. 

Why not? de Chatillon would be rejoiced to welcome him, and Kit— 


the Countess would be glad, too. 
* 


* * * * 7. * 


It was with a feeling of pleasurable excitement that Anstruther alighted 
at the little railway siding of Chatillon. The winter was past, the rain was 
over and gone; the flowers appeared on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds had come. The Count and Countess were at the Chateau— 
Anstruther had ascertained so much without conspicuous enquiry. That 
he would be welcome he knew; yet, as he drew near the park, his spirits 
fell with every step. They were happy. Why should he come like a ghost 
to trouble joy? Within the gates he halted irresolute. 

Just along a side avenue was a small chapel, standing by itself on a 
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plat of green grass, hedged in by yews of formal set. Anstruther, attracted 
he knew not how or why, entered and sat down. The cool and the darkness 
soothed gratefully after the heat and hustle of the highway. 

Ere long he fell into a reverie not unpleasant. 

After a while he roused himself and began idly to examine the interior 
of the building. It was ordinary. Here and there on the walls were 
escutcheons of dead and gone de Chatillons with occasional quaint inscrip- 
tions. At the west end was a more pretentious construction of recent date, 
out of harmony with its surroundings. Anstruther walked down the aisle to 
inspect it. It was a Saxon cross, and beneath was engraved in deep lettering : 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
LUKE ANSTRUTHER 
MY FRIEND. 
He gave me life. He gave me love. 


R.I.P. 


They thought him dead. Doubtless he had been so reported some- 
where. He had seen enough fighting to have been killed, and, besides, 
had once been badly hit. Anyhow, chance had decided for him. As he 
had come, he would go—unknown. 

A sound of wheels and then the stopping of a carriage at the chapel 
door checked him. _Instinctively—he knew not why—he concealed himself 
behind a pillar. Immediately afterwards a lady and gentleman entered— 
de Chatillon and his wife. 

Both wore a subdued, grave air, but beneath Anstruther could read a 
deep, serene happiness, the joy of perfect love and trust. de Chatillon 
carried a magnificent wreath of white lilies. Together they approached 
the foot of the Saxon cross. There de Chatillon laid the wreath’reverently, 
then turned and kissed his wife. 

Then the two knelt in silent prayer. 

Anstruther took advantage of their absorption to steal away, but some 
slight sound attracted de Chatillon’s attention. He looked round. He 
sprang to his feet. 

For one moment he stood staring; the next Anstruther was crushed in 
his strong arms. 

“Kitty! Kitty! It is he! It is he! He is not dead ”—dragging 
Anstruther into the sunlight and holding him at affectionate arms’ length. 
“Tt is he, Kitty. Now is our cup of joy indeed full. But you, my friend,” 
with deep emotion, “ how is it with you? ” 

“1?” cried Anstruther, joyously. “I? It is the happiest day of 
my life.” 
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7 x, INBAD, » his shipmates called him, and his old weather- 
~ (so es ie ee beaten white-whiskered face, that showed signs full 

aay, ‘of sixty years’ exposure to the sun in all climes of 
the Universe, was well known to every superin- 
tendent of the Mercantile Marine Offices throughout 
the United Kingdom, whilst his reputation as a 
prevaricator of the truth had found no equal in the 
whole of the British Merchant Service. Seldom 
making a second voyage in the same ship, Sinbad 
had signed articles of agreement as William Bailey, A.B., aged 42, since the 
year 1887. 

“How old this time, Bailey? ” shipping masters. would good- 
humouredly ask the old sea dog when he was about to “ sign on.” 

“ Forty-two, sir,” old Sinbad would reply, accompanied with a look 
that would chill the heart of an undertaker. 

My first experience of his wonderful yarns was during the time I 
served as second mate on board the Mohawk, a small steamer that traded 
between Cardiff and Lisbon. It was after sunset when we passed Cape 
Roca, and being unable to get a pilot, the captain very wisely decided to 
anchor in Cascaes Bay and proceed up the Tagus at daybreak. It was my 
duty to keep the middle anchor watch. 

Soon after two bells, Bailey brought me a steaming cup of hot coffee, 
and remarked that it was a cold night. Scenting a yarn from the old salt, 
] agreed with him concerning the conditions of the atmosphere, and offered 
him a fill from my tobacco pouch. After lighting his pipe and gazing at 
it critically for a few seconds, he expressed the opinion that if the people 
at home knew as much about foreigners as he did, they would not be so 
anxious to make friends with them. 

“ How is that, Bailey? ” I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” he replied, “ it’s this way, you see. You might have 
noticed that telegraph steamer we passed just to the nor’ard of the Burlings 
this morning? ” 

I nodded. 

“ Well, sir, that was the Galvanic, a ship that I served on in ’ninety- 
eight, during the time of that Fashoda affair. We had been as far south 
as Sierra Leone, and came up north again to repair a cable off Cape Finisterre. 
After knocking about the Bay of Biscay for six solid weeks, we received 
orders by signal from the lighthouse to proceed at once to Gibraltar. 

“ At that time we had been constantly under steam for six months, 
and the engineers were growling because they had not had a chance to 
overhaul the top and bottom ends, and the boilers were half chocked up 
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with salt, the fire never having been out, you see! They had been counting 
upon going to Lisbon to dry-dock the ship, instead of which, as I said 
before, off we goes to Gibraltar. 

“We no sooner arrived at Gib, when our captain receives orders to 
place the Galvanic at the disposal of the Senior Naval Officer, for as you 
know, sir, at that time we were on the verge of war with another nation, 
and, of course, the first thing the enemy would try to do would be to cut 
the lines of communication with all our Colonies.” 

“That’s quite true,” I observed. 

“ And, sir,’ he continued, “if you had seen the look on the old 
admiral’s face when, after lookin’ round the ship, he asked our captain 
her speed! 

“«¢ Ten knots! ’ says the captain, ‘ and when she is clean and her boilers 
are working at full pressure, she can do her sixteen knots quite comfortable.’ 
The admiral showered his blessing on the Admiralty and all telegraph ships 
in general for having his fleet hampered with us, and said he was going to 
wire to Whitehall right away and have the ship put in dry-dock. 

“ You ought to have seen the chief engineer’s face after the admiral 
had left the ship and he had heard the news about dry-docking. He wasn’t 
what you might call half pleased. ‘ Here’s a chance,’ says the chief, ‘ of 
getting a bit of my own back.’ 

“ We dry-docked the ship right enough, and do you know, sir, that 
we had scarce got the ship settled down on the chocks, when the captain 
receives a telegram informing him that the Malta-Alexandria cable had 
broken down! The chief engineer started to cut up rough about this, and 
wired home saying that he would not hold himself responsible for any 
accident which might occur to the ship through the engines or boilers 
breaking down during the trip, and he asked permission for forty-eight 
hours to examine them. 

“ But it was no use; we had to go right away, so they said, for you 
see, sir, that this cable was a most important one, being on the direct route 
to the Far East. They promised, however, to let us dry-dock the ship 
at Suez, after we had finished the repair to the cable. 

“ Now, I have been to sea a few years, sir, but I never saw a vessel 
coaled so quickly before in my life. They knew we could not go to sea 
without coal, so they sent a big crowd of bluejackets on board from one 
of the cruisers, as the admiral was only too pleased to get us off his hands 
as quickly as possible. Before they could get sufficient steam up to move 
the engines, the ship was coaled and provisioned for two months. 

* « Look here, captain,’ says the admiral, as he passed over the gangway 
just before the ship left. ‘ You know your orders. When you arrive at 
Malta, a destroyer will be ready to convoy you to the cable ground, and 
will cruise around you whilst you are on the repair. If it should be night 
time when you arrive off Gozo Lighthouse, fire a rocket, and your convoy 
will join you off Valetta Point, showing signal number 421 from the 
Night Code. And a word in your ear, sir,’ says the admiral. ‘ As you 
will have to get along as far as Malta without a convoy, take my advice 
and keep as far on the north side of the Mediterranean as possible. Don’t 
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go near the Algiers coast at all, for there are sure to be a lot of foreign 
cruisers knocking about that locality, and as your vessel is not equipped 
with wireless, you might be in ignorance of war breaking out, and they 
would snap you up before you could get clear of them.’ ; 

“ Now comes the most curious part of that voyage, sir,” continued 
old Sinbad, as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe on the lee rail. 

“ We got clear of Gibraltar that night, and made Cape de Gata on 
the following morning at daylight, keeping as close to the Spanish coast as 
we could navigate with safety, and shaped a course for Malfantano Point, 
which, as you know, sir, is off the coast of Sardinia. The weather being 
fine, she steamed a good twelve knots in a calm sea, a strong northerly 
current helping her. Everything went along lovely, as the poets say, and, 
until the following morning, nothing happened.” 

“ And then? ” I exclaimed, as old Sinbad paused to refill his pipe from 
the pouch I offered. 

“ Well, sir, it was in the middle watch, you see. I had been ordered 
to keep the look-out from two to four, and just before one bell I heard a 
noise in the engine room that sounded for all the world like a break being 
put on an excursion train. The ship gradually slowed down until she 
stopped. ‘ Hello!” says I to myself. ‘ Hot bearings.’ 

“ T was right, sir, for whe~ ( went aft to report my relief at eight bells, 
I overheard the chief engineer say to the captain that he would not be able 
to have steam for another twelve hours at least, as he would have to take 
the top and bottom ends adrift, and he suggested putting sail on her. 

“«« What’s the good of sail in a dead calm?? says the captain. ‘ She 
will just drift to the north with this current, and that is just where I don’t 
want her to go. No, what I shall do is to put down one of them seven 
hundredweight mushrooms and a long-prong grapnel with plenty of grappling 
rope, and let her hang on to that until you’re finished. She will not move 
far this weather. And to tell the truth, sir, before daybreak we were safely 
moored in three hundred and fifty-seven fathoms of water, with seven 
hundred fathoms of rope out.” 

“ Did your mushroom and grapnel hold at that depth? ” I asked. 

“ Hold, sir! Why that grapnel rope would lift a forty-tone weight 
and not feel it. We were as snugly at anchor as if we were laying off 
Blackwall Pier. 

“« The engineers worked like niggers until the repair was finished, and 
before sunset we commenced to pick up our moorings. The first three- 
hundred fathoms came up fast enough, and then the strain on the rope 
seemed to get heavier. I heard the captain remark that there was something 
besides mud on that grapnel, and he was right, sir, for as soon as we got 
it up to the bows, we found a submarine cable twisted round the g-apnel 
and mushroom, like wire round a parrot’s cage. 

“«« This is curious,’ remarked the captain. ‘I did not know we had 
any cables laying around here. It must be a piece of abandoned stuff.’ 
‘It looks too new for that,’ says the chief electrician, looking over the bows. 
‘ We had better get it up and put the testing leads on; maybe it is one of 
the French cables from Algiers. If it is, we had better heave the ends on 
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deck and splice a new piece in, or there will be a fearful row about it. If 
the French find it out, they may think we were tapping it on purpose.” — 

“ As soon as we got our connections on to it, the chief electrician quietly 
awaited results. He knew that if the cable was working, it would not be 
long before a message passed through, and he could easily repeat it on to 
its destination, so long as the cable had not been broken. They were just 
getting tired of waiting, when a message came through and the recorder 
began to work; a long message morsed in the French language was tapped 
cn the tape. 

“ Most of the officers on board were good French scholars, and were 
naturally very anxious to read what had come through; but it must have 
been a most important message, as the chief electrician would not allow 
anyone to see the tape. He came forward and whispered something to the 
captain, but what it was I did not know. I saw the captain’s face go red 
with excitement, and I heard him remark, ‘I shall cut into the Malta-Gib 
cable right away! ” 

“ No sooner had we slipped the French cable after splicing it up again 
than off we goes to the south’ard as fast as the engines would drive her. 
Arriving on the Malta cable ground by six bells in the first watch, we put 
down the grapnel; and before three bells in the middle watch, there was 
cable on it. 

“<]T wonder which one it is?’ said the officer of the watch to the 
captain as we were heaving it up. 

*“«¢ Poesn’t matter a tinker’s button! ’ says he, ‘so long as it is one 
of the Malta-Gibs. I hope we will be off back to Gibraltar again before 
daylight.’ 

“Sure enough, we were, too. We steamed back to Gib as if we had 
Old Nick behind us, and on our arrival we found the Klevanic there waiting 
to relieve us. We received orders to come home.” 

“* What was the reason for such a change of tactics? ” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, I did not hear myself for a long time afterwards, and then 
it was on board another ship where we had one of the ward-room stewards 
that was in the Galvanic during that commission. It so happened that a 
cable was passing between Marsailles and the Austrian Fleet, which was 
laying at anchor in Bizerta Roads, and concerned a plan to combine with 
the German High-Sea Fleet, and attack on Tuesday night at a certain time, 
when our Atlantic Squadron was laying at anchor in Gibraltar Bay. The 
plan might have worked splendid but ee our chief electrician, who altered 
the word Tuesday for Thursday in the cable message when he repeated it. 
It was on the Sunday that we cut into the French cable, and there was no 
time to be lost. The electrician knew that there would be no time to get 
back to Gibraltar and warn our fleet by Tuesday, so that is why the captain 
decided to cut into one of the cables that link up Malta and Gib. 

“The result of that message was what averted one of thé greatest 
disasters to our Navy. When the German High-Sea Fleet arrived off Cape 
Spartel on Tuesday night as arranged, they found the whole of our Atlantic 
Squadron there cruising about and cleared ready for ction. Our old friend 
the admiral was in charge of them until Wednesday night, when the Home 
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Fleet arrived on the scene, and after having carefully tallied them over to 
make sure that none of them were missing, the admiral of the Home Fleet 
despatched the Atlantic Squadron up the Mediterranean to make an entente 
cordiale with the Austrian Fleet. 

“* So you see what I mean, sir, when I say that if people at home knew 
as much about these foreigners as I do, they would not be so fond of making 
friends with them. After that experience of mine in the Mediterranean, I 
never would trust one of them any-further than I could see him. And 
— sir, as it is nearly eight bells, I will, with your permission, call the 
watch.” 
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ON THE SANDS 


By J. M. Sruart-Younc 









Oft by the sea, when the grey spume flies, 
Comes a thrilling sense of pride; 

For beneath my feet is the swing deck, 
And over the waves I ride; 

And my soul is the soul of a corsair king, 
Whose bones rot under the sea— 
And °tis in the night when the wet wind blows 
That these weird thoughts fly to me. 














E’en in the day, when the city hums 
With the clamour of wasteful life, 
My soul awakes to another sense— 
And bends to the roar of strife— 
The masted ships and the naked men, 
Bespattered with dirt and blood, 
The clash of the cutlass, the roar of the gun, 
And the speeding bullet’s thud! 










But *tis in the night, when the sea-gull calls, 
And a storm is hovering nigh, 

That the alien soul thrills through my veins, 
And the phantom ships drift by: 

Night is the time of my dreams, the hour 
When the wild thought comes to me, 

That the soul of an alien king is mine, 

Whose bones rot under the sea! 
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THE GIFT OF A GENTLEMAN 
FROM CHINA 


By WILLi1aAm FREEMAN 
I. 


1 GIVE it four months! ” said Ward. 

“T give it two!” This was from Arkshaw. 

Old Jimmy Milligan took his pipe from his 
mouth, and stretched out a knotty hand to take up 
the current number of The Week’s Echo—the 
periodical which they helped to launch so hopefully 
a year ago, and upon whose extreme limit of 
existence they were now speaking. 

“JT should say that the shutters will be up 
within three weeks,” le growled, “after which Fennington will probably 
shoot himself or succumb to an attack of apoplexy! The present state of 
things is impossible. A pig-headed man with wrong ideas and insufficient 
capital is bound to go under. And he owns, as well as edits, which is 
invariably fatal.” 

* Tt’ll be the deuce of a job to find another berth,” said Ward, dismally. 
He flung a half-burnt match into the fireplace in a gust of impatience. 
“ Fennington will » 

The door which communicated with the stairway swung open suddenly, 
with a violence which shook it like a canvas substitute on the stage, and 
Fennington himself, breathing jerkily, and, as usual, in a condition of 
white-hot indignation with the universe, entered. 

A little behind him followed a complete, an almost ludicrous, contrast— 
a tall, pallid youth, with a deprecatory manner and an air of shy unfamiliarity 
with his surroundings. The others knew him for one David Egerton, a 
contributor of one or two rather unconventional sketches of Oriental life, 
and the possessor of an amazing number of theories which did not seem 
destined to crystallise into anything more substantial. He spoke with a 
soft, half-drawl, and was reputed to have hailed from some remote country 
village. It was a standing jest of Ward’s to stoop under the pretence of 
picking wisps of hay from the floor when he appeared. 

Fennington entered the inner office, and Egerton followed. With the 
former gentleman in a chronic state of exasperation, the privacy of the 
apartment became purely nominal. Through the thin match-board partition 
every word that Fennington bellowed came with a distinctness which supplied 
his staff with an unlimited source of entertainment. Egerton’s voice was 
occasionally inaudible, but on the whole there was very little of the interview 
left to the imagination. 

The editorial chair creaked noisily. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Fennington, whose manners and English were 
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alike unburnished, “ what the blazes do you want to see me about? We 
don’t want any more stories, or poetry, or rot of that sort—we’re bunged 
up with the stuff. In fact, ’'m hanged if we know what we do want— 
beyond a bigger circulation! ” 

“ That, sir, is precisely about what I have called.” 

“H?m! Somethin’ illegal in the way 0” competitions, or coupon- 
collecting, I suppose! Well, we’ve no use for ’em. We’re a high-class, 
popular review, and | “ 

“Pardon me, you misunderstand me entirely. My scheme is in 
no way based upon the older ones. In fact, its only connection is with 
this! ” 

The strained ears of the listeners caught the faint “click! ” of some- 
thing being placed upon Fennington’s desk. Ward, who had rubber heels 
to his shoes, rose and made a noiseless pilgrimage to a knot-hole in the 
partition which had previously proved its utility. He returned, after having 
had a view of nothing more exciting than the back of Egerton’s shabby 
coat. No enlightenment came until Fennington spoke again. 

“ What d’you call the stuff? Looks like a pot half-full of pink 
candle-grease!_ And how, in the name of commonsense a 

“ Let me put the facts before you! They are simply these. Some 
months ago I chanced to be of service to a great friend of mine, who is also 
a Chinaman. He gave me, out of gratitude, this small jar of essence. It 
js an excessively precious and rare compound, and its effects, taken in limited 
quantities, border upon the miraculous. Briefly, they infuse the brain with 
qualities which make for the highest success in life. They alter one’s point 
of view, and create new ideas, new ambitions, new possibilities. Your 
paper—if I may say so—has talent in its service, but lacks the brilliance 
of genius. Now I—~--” 

There was the sound of a heavy man rising to his feet. The listeners 
caught their breath, anticipating violence. But as a matter of fact, Fen- 
nington had merely moved nearer the door. He was not entirely sure of 
his visitor’s lunacy, but was desirous of being on the safe side. He was 
also rather anxious to discover how far this particular form of insanity was 
likely to go. 

' Continue, Mr. Egerton,” he said suavely, one hand comfortably 
gripping an ebony ruler. 

“J intend, sir, to beg your acceptance of a small quantity of the 
essence, in order that you may witness a manifestation of its effects.” 

“ Have you tried it yourself? ” 

“Certainly! It was under its inspiration that I came here this after- 
noon.” 

“T see. And in return ;™ 

“In the event of its proving successful, I ask your formal permission 
to marry your daughter, Dorothy.” 

“ What!» 

“ We have met frequently in town—she is a good deal with her aunt, 
Lady Phail, at Grosvenor Terrace, as you know—at first by accident, after- 
wards intentionally. We have become wholly devoted to one another, and 
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although at present I am only earning enough to keep us both in a very 
small way os 

Ward and Arkshaw exchanged glances. The situation bristled with 
terrific possibilities. Milligan nodded his grey head, grinning foolishly. 

“ He’s done it now! ” he said. “No man’ll be allowed to talk to 
the boss like that and live! ” ; 

Mr. Fennington ceased to concern himself about his visitor’s sanity. 
The voice of that outraged parent rang through the partition. 

“ G-g-get out o” this, you blithering young swine, before I brain you 
with my own hands! ‘ Want to marry Dorothy! Wholly devoted!’ By 
the holy George, I'll :* 

They heard a stuttered protest, and then the door opened, and Egerton, 
backing precipitously, emerged, remembered something which he had left 
behind, and attempted to re-enter the room. But Ward had caught a 
glimpse of his employer’s face, and was in no mood for fresh sensations. 
Promptly and firmly he gripped the younger man, punted him, expostulating, 
across the office, and finally jerked him out into the landing beyond and 
slammed and bolted the door. And when, five minutes later, the misguided 
owner of the essence from China made a further attempt to recover his 
property, he was informed that it had been eaten, and the jar thrown in the 
fire—“ and burnt up in a blaze of purple light! ” added the imaginative 
Ward, glibly. 

But as a matter of actual fact, the Chinese jar had remained on the 
desk of the infuriated Mr. Fennington. He had sunk back into his chair 
again after the dramatic removal of his enemy, and Arkshaw had rung 
down the curtain on the drama by closing the inner door again. 

But after a time the volcanic wrath of the proprietor of The Echo 
showed signs of subsidence. The preposterous nature of the whole affair 
became invested with a certain amount of humour. His eyes wandered 
to where the jar of pink paste had fallen, and he crossed the room and took 
it up. The top was covered with a shallow lid of greenish glass, and he 
lifted it, and touched the substance below with an investigatory finger. 
Paste!—it was more like treacle. Very gingerly he touched his finger 
with the tip of his tongue. Gad!—whatever its effects, the taste was 
exquisite. ‘ Deuced fine pick-me-up! ” said Mr. Fennington to himself. 
‘* Feel fitter already! If, by any conceivable fluke, that long-legged lunatic 
should have been telling the truth, I—well, Pll meet him squarely.” 

A realisation of the possible injustice of his attitude towards the 
“Junatic ” broke upon him. 

“ Hanged if Pll apologise! But Til write,” he said; and forthwith 
taking a sheet of paper, he scrawled : 

“ Jf the circulation of * The Week’s Echo’ should, as a direct result 
of your call here to-day, double itself within the next three calendar months, 
Pll give Dorothy permission to please herself.” 

He signed the document, placed it in an envelope, and went to the 
door. 

“ Have any of you an idea as to where Egerton lives? ” he asked. 

Arkshaw’s answer came promptly. 
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“ One can generally find him at the Warwick Club, sir.” 

“ Then send the boy with this,” said Fennington, and retreated into 
his den again. 

For some time he sat motionless, regarding the jar with an intent and 
speculative eye. There was a certain amount of risk, of course, although 
he knew by this time that the stuff couldn’t be virulent poison. It certainly 
possessed an extraordinary fascinating taste! 

At last, very deliberately, he took up a small ivory paper-knife, and 
jabbed it into the jar. For the fraction of a second he hesitated, and then: 

“ Oh, here goes! ” said Mr. Fennington. 

* * * * * 

Twenty minutes later he emerged from the room in a state of complete 
satisfaction with the universe and himself. His head was clear—clear as 
a bell!—and he perceived with equal clearness the exact reasons which had 
led to the failure of his paper. The thing was directly due to his stupid 
conservatism. The Echo had been conducted on precisely the lines of a 
dozen other periodicals, and consequently had as many competitors to fight— 
many of them older and better equipped. What was needed was originality 
of treatment—a fresh editorial outlook. He had not yet quite reached 
the end of his financial tether, and, by careful management, might hang 
on for another six months. 

He stood in the doorway surveying his staff with new eyes. The 
three men watched him nervously. 

“ T have been thinking matters over, Mr. Milligan,” said Fennington, 
with unwonted suavity, “and I have decided to make certain alterations— 
not in the staff itself, but in the manner in which the regular work is 
apportioned.” 

“ Y-yes, sir? ” said Milligan, with a sinking heart. 

“ You, for instance, will continue to act as sub-editor, but instead of 
dealing with the Literary Page each week, will take over the Sporting 
Column in its place.” 

“ But—but,” protested the astonished Jimmy, “I know less than 
nothing about sport. I haven’t played cricket or football since I was ten, 
and as for racing | 

‘So much the better! You'll approach the subjects from an entirely 
unbiassed standpoint. For the same reason, Ward will deal with the 
Fashion and Society Page, in place of Miss Keen, who wrote yesterday 
telling me that she had accepted another appointment; while Arkshaw will 
be responsible for the Literary Notes. With regard to outside contributors, 
affairs must, of course, remain on their old footing. The same will, for 
the present, apply to the salary list, but whatever the results of the experi- 
ment may be, I shall not complain so long as I find you adhering loyally 
to your new departments. Good evening! ” 

The door slammed behind him. 

Mr. Ward stared blankly at his seniors. Then he crossed to the 
inner room, and peered in. 

“ What are you doing? ” enquired Milligan, emerging, with a start, 
from a profound reverie. 
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“Looking for the old man’s brains,” said Ward, seriously, “ for 
Egerton must have certainly knocked ’em out! Hullo!—what have we 
here? The aforesaid jar of Oriental design, from which, as my unfailing 
intuition tells me, our employer has removed the last traces of pink bloater- 
paste with a paper-knife! ” A fragment of the conversation which he had 
overheard flashed into his mind. He lifted the jar to his lips with a 
dramatic flourish. “ Friends—to the health of the Gentleman from 


China! ” 


II. 


The Echo went to press about ten days in advance of publication, 
and, as a result, its rather limited circle of readers were unaware for some 
time of the enlightenment which had come to Mr. Fennington. The 
world in general was even slower to recognise the immensity of the change, 
although Punch had a word or two to say on the matter, and a cheaper 
imitator rejoiced for one whole exuberant column. 

Milligan’s treatment of a cricket match was their especial delight. It 
was the result of two hours’ desperate and intent observation from the 
dizzy heights of a seat which gave him a stiff back for days afterwards, 
and if he had been younger, more independent, and more capable of 
struggling for a fresh berth, it is unlikely that the article would have been 
written at all. As it was, his position as sub-editor made him disinclined 
to ask for assistance, even if he had dared, and his page went to press 
precisely as it had been originally written. 

“ On Saturday, May 2oth,” he wrote, an interesting match was played 
between the Barnley Wanderers and ‘ The Buckjumpers,’ at Fulham. The 
‘ Jumpers’ won the toss, and Bilberry went in first, wisely choosing the 
set of wickets which brought the sun directly in his opponents’ eyes.” 
(This last sentence had, after some doubt, been eliminated by Jimmy, but 
restored by Fennington.) “ All the men played with an obvious enthusiasm 
in the difficult task of knocking off the bails without killing each other, 
and appeared to enjoy themselves as much as the weather permitted. One 
red-haired individual named South hit a ball so far that no less than four 
runs were obtained before it was recovered—an achievement which will 
doubtless live long in the memory of a large and critical audience. In 
the end, we understand that the ‘ Wanderers ’ won, the victory being largely 
due to Thompson’s arm being |.b.w.” (The unhappy Milligan had not 
the remotest idea of the meaning of this sentence, but inserted it with the 
intention of giving a final and technical polish to his article.) 

Ward, an enthusiast who, had it been possible, would have spent his 
days and nights at Lords and the Oval during the season, went several 
healthy shades of carmine as he read, and made strange, gurgling noises in 
his throat. His own turn came precisely a week later. 

“ You will be good enough to spend the morning in Hyde Park, and 
the afternoon in Oxford Street and Bond Street,” Fennington said. “ And 
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you'll let me have about twelve hundred words for the ‘ Fashion and 
Society Small-talk ’ page by the same evening.” 

So Ward obediently went. He was normally an optimistic and easy- 
going young man, but on this day all that he wrote might frankly have 
been headed, “ De Profundis.” 

For half an hour he occupied a little green seat in the Park, and 
watched with apathetic eyes scores of well-dressed and (what he imagined 
to be the same thing) conspicuously-dressed ladies drift past him, attended 
by sombrely-clad males. Then he drifted Eastward, in a state of bitter 
dissatisfaction, and surveyed acres of plate-glass windows, and got in the 
way of legitimate feminine shoppers, and was altogether very desperate 
and miserable. Finally, he took the Tube back to the offices of The Echo, 
and, with his brain in a state of semi-paralysis, began his report. 

At the end of a strenuous hour: 

“ Fashion and rank are much in evidence in the West End,” he 
concluded glibly, but with terror at his heart, “and many of the loveliest 
ornaments of the Peerage may be seen strolling in the Park, garbed in 
that tasteful simplicity which is the key-note of the dernier-cri.” (Not for 
nothing had Mr. Ward studied the window-tickets of the American invader 
and his confréres.) “ Mousseleine-de-soie, trimmed with tabac écri and 
voile garnished with armande ”—(“ Sounds like a beastly cookery-book,” 
said Ward, “ but I can’t help it. Heaven only knows what they all are, 
but ve seen ’em in fifty windows! ”)—“ are much worn, while unspotable 
Shantung and pailette have attained a popularity which bid fair to rival 
that of flannelette.” (“ Know where I am there, at any rate! ” he com- 
mented, sagely, putting down the pen to light his pipe.) 

He read through his work carefully, and then took it in to Fennington. 

“ You’ve said nothing about Hats! ” the latter grumbled. 

“« [—I can’t! ” said the young man. “It’s impossible! ” 

Fennington looked at him. It was perfectly plain that he couldn’t. 

*“ All right; you’ll have to next week! ” he said brutally, and. Ward 
crawled out of the building, and went feebly home. 

Ten days later his article—unabridged and unaltered—appeared in 
The Echo. And to this hour it is not known whether it was Ward’s 
“ Fashion Notes,” or the “Chatter on Books” which was written by 
Arkshaw for the same number, that sent the circulation soaring skywards 
at a pace which left the custodians of that delicate journalistic enterprise 
breathless and amazed. 

Arkshaw was a conscientious youth, but his ability to turn out love- 
stories of an excessively sugary type, and paragraphs that skirted the giddy 
edge of impertinence, had been cultivated at the expense of literary training. 
He indulged in a halfpenny Daily, and—very occasionally—in a novel 
from the local Carnegie library. Both he forgot completely within an 
hour or so, while the names of authors before whom even the Quarterlies 
trembled impressed him even less than that of his landlady. 

He had arrived one morning to discover some cuttings concerning 
forthcoming books on his desk, together with several novels fresh from 
the publishers. 
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“ Spread ’em over a column or so! ” commanded a slip of paper in 
lennington’s ungainly scrawl. So Arkshaw rumpled his hair, and read 
feverishly for a space. Then he set his teeth, and wrote: 

“ The Prig Predominant, by M. Turelli. 

“ This is apparently a translation from the Italian of a little-known 
writer. We confess that it strikes us as somewhat amateurish and lacking 
in force, but when Signor Turelli has had time to properly learn ”— 
(Arkshaw little imagined the penalties he was destined to suffer on account 
of that unhappy split infinitive !)—“ the elements of his craft, he may bring 
forth a volume better worthy of perusal. 

“ Myself—and Others, by Wharl Keen. 

“ This amusing little book, by a lady (the name gives no clue, but 
the style betrays a feminine origin), shows distinct promise. The series 
of essays reveal a modest and winsome personality, and one can picture the 
writer—a child still in years .’? (At this point Arkshaw hesitated, and 
left the sentence to be completed later—an omission which, for some reason 
or other, he forgot to rectify.) 

“ Plays Banned by the Censor, by B. Daw. 

“In this volume of unacted dramas, we may trace the charming 
naiveté of one whose very unfamiliarity with English social life has led 
him into certain difficulties, from which even a robust mental constitution 
has scarcely saved him. An obscure poet, but one from whom we shall 
look for greater things when he has found his feet! ” 

At this point Arkshaw, in a state of exhaustion, fung down his pen. 
He was horrified to discover that he had written less than a quarter of 
the minimum quantity. It occurred to him that he might read solidly 
through The Prig, or one of the others, and then insert a synopsis of the 
plot, but at the end of a further twenty minutes he gave up the attempt, 
fairly beaten. Eventually, he expanded the press-cuttings until a column 
was filled, and then went home to compose a formal letter of resignation, 
which, however, he had sense enough to tear up the same evening. 

Three months passed—the most remarkable months in the life of that 
remarkable man, Mr. Bertrand Fennington. And in that time The Weeks 
Echo had, in his own language, “ rolled the public flat!” To others,” 
he wrote, tongue in cheek, “ we leave the task of criticising Art, Literature, 
and the Drama with the blasé indifference of the Expert. Our attitude is 
rather that of an enthusiastic Amateur, who surveys them with a fresh and 
unwearied eye.” 

Whatever the attitude, it paid. People bought The Echo on the 
off-chance of being shocked and startled, and with the certainty of being 
amused. The salaries of the entire staff were raised, with the single stipula- 
tion that the complete ignorance of what they wrote should remain inviolate. 
And men and women who knew nothing about Art, and all the rest of it, 
were glad and grateful to be able to buy a paper which surveyed the 
universe from their own point of view. The circulation rose to the dizzy 
height of a hundred and fifty thousand copies a week, and showed every 
indication of rising higher still. 

At the very crown and summit of his success, Fennington received 
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a visitor whose very existence he had forgotten in the exhilarating novelty 
of owning a paying property. And Egerton, distinctly better groomed 
and more sure of himself, had an oddly unfamiliar aspect. He had entered 
the inner office on the heels of the boy who announced him, or it is possible 
that Fennington might have pleaded pressure of work, and have altogether 
refused to see him. 

“ Good morning,” Egerton said, pleasantly, and waited until the door 
was firmly closed upon the speculative group outside before continuing. 

“ Well, sir? ” said Fennington. He had a dim sense of being under 
some sort of obligation to the fellow, but afraid to locate the circumstances. 

Egerton produced a sheet of headed note-paper. And then the owner 
of The Echo remembered. His heavy face flushed as he glanced from his 
own handwriting to the visitor. 

“ That’s all bumkum, of course! ” he said, brusquely. ‘“ I’m quite 
willin’ to admit that the circulation of the paper’s improved, but even if 
it had trebled, you’d find it a deuce of a job to prove that you’d anything 
to do with it! ” 

Egerton smiled. 

“T am certainly not prepared to carry the matter to a court of law.” 

“Glad to find you’ve as much sense! ” 

“In fact, I merely came for the purpose of offering you the remainder 
of the pink essence—you may recollect that the first jar was only half-full.” 

He took a second and similar vessel from his pocket as he spoke. 
Fennington, in spite of himself, smiled appreciatively, and mechanically 
removed the stopper. He was something of a gourmand, and the faint, 
elusive aroma arising from the jar filled him with a childish longing to taste 
its contents again. He glanced, a trifle shame-faced, towards Egerton. 

“It’s precisely the same, I suppose? ” 

“ Precisely. And my friend informed me, at the time, that those who 
have eaten of it once almost invariably do so again. I, who merely tasted, 
am an exception.” 

He paused. Mr. Fennington was absently balancing an ivory paper- 
knife on a trembling forefinger. 

“‘In that case, I suppose I need have no hesitation in accepting your 
gift. Many thanks! Of course, there’s no conceivable mystery about the 
stuff ”—Mr. Fennington was deftly and rapidly extracting the paste as he 
spoke—“ but it certainly has a fascinatin’ sort of flavour! ” 

“Quite so! ” said Egerton. He waited until the jar was quite empty 
before adding, “ And my Chinese friend also mentioned—although, as you 
say, the whole thing is ridiculous!—that if a person indulges, after an 
interval, in a second helping, the good effects of the first are negatived 
and entirely’ cancelled. In other words, he would be left precisely where 
he was before he had even seen the stuff. However, since in your own 
case no material benefit followed ” 

Mr. Fennington had risen unsteadily to his feet. His face had gone 
the colour of old parchment. His brain seemed to be whirling—shrinking 


—changing indescribably. 
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“ You—you’ve won! ” he said, in a shaking voice; and then, still 
more feebly, “ What is it you want? ” 

“T want,” said Egerton, very deliberately, “ your full permission to 
marry Miss Fennington.” 

“ Oh, take her—take her! Only give me an antidote of some sort 
for this infernal poison, or I shall go mad! ” 

“ There is no antidote,” said Egerton, quietly; “ but so far as madness 
is concerned, your mind will do nothing worse than revert to its original 
condition. If you had admitted, at first, that the essence had benefited 
you, I might have warned you. As it is, the only suggestion I can offer 
is that, in my position as your future son-in-law, you also appoint me to 
the editorship of The Echo.” 

Mr. Fennington gasped at the enormity of the thing. He opened 
his mouth to speak, and then sank limply back into his seat again. 

“ You'll be all right in an hour or so,” said Egerton, soothingly. 
“ Only you mustn’t expect to be where you were before, you know. You 
had better let me——” 

There was the sound of bony knuckles in contact with the ground 
glass of the door. 

“Come in! ” said Fennington, hoarsely. 

Milligan, a bundle of proofs in his hand, entered. 

“Sorry to interrupt you, sir, but the printers have sent up to 
enquire os 

For a final, fleeting instant Mr. Fennington became his old self. 

“ Tell the printers :* 

His eye met that of his future son-in-law. His attitude changed. 
He spoke slowly, and with visible effort. 

“T wish to inform you, Mr. Milligan, that from to-day the editorship 
of the paper will be in the hands of Mr..Egerton. I—I feel that I have 
grown unequal to the work, and he is in every way qualified. I shall be 
glad if you will communicate the facts to the staff. The proofs shall be 
attended to in a few minutes.” ' 

Milligan, speechless with amazement, withdrew. 

Mr. Fennington sighed heavily. His eye fell upon the empty Oriental 
jar. With a sudden accession of impotent fury, he flung it clattering into 
the fireplace. 























An oil reservoir on fire. 








MILLIONS IN PETROLEUM 


SOME POINTS OF INTEREST CONCERNING THE VAST 
OIL INDUSTRY 


By R. L. Jerrerson 


eT no time in the history of the mining industry has 
| the term “ striking oil ” so deep a significance as at 
present. 

The contributory causes are the great demand 
for oil and its by-products, and the energetic exploita- 
tion of new and existing oil fields, backed up by a 
great interest on the part of the speculating public, 
who apparently consider that an oil boom may prove 

as lucrative as the late rubber rush. 
In spite of the great strides which have taken place in the use of 
electricity and gas as illuminants, oil is still the world’s greatest light giver; 
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but it is in the by-products of the crude material from which burning oil 
is distilled that the demand has grown so rapidly. Petrol, or benzine, 
which was, once upon a time, almost a waste portion of the distilled oil, 
is now in universal demand for motor-cars, motor-boats, and stationary 
engines. The consumption of petrol throughout the world is now of 
immense proportions, and, with the increase of motoring, continues to 
advance in demand. In addition, the last twenty years have seen great 
progress made in the adaptation of marine and locomotive furnaces to liquid 
tuel combustion. In many countries, and particularly in Russia, oil fuel 
is most extensively used on the railways, and many steamship companies 
have adopted oil as a fuel in place of coal. Price for price, and weight for 
weight, it is claimed that oil gives forth a greater and steadier heat than 
does coal, while great economies can be effected in storage and manipulation. 
Several of the British warships, in addition to a large number of vessels 
of foreign fleets, have been fitted with oil-burning furnaces. The results 
have all been in favour of oil as a highly efficient heat giver, the only note 
cf dubiety concerning the wisdom or not of more general adoption. being 
that it gives off a heavy and malodorous smoke. 

Light, heat, and energy are thus represented in oil, but even in these 
the list of uses to which it is turned is not exhausted. From the refining 
of the crude petroleum we obtain many commodities of household use. 
Soaps, candles, pomades, vaseline, salves, ointments, paraffin wax, and even 
perfumes are amongst the various articles into which oil is turned. The 
industry is indeed a most extensive one, and, although at one time almost 
exclusively confined to America, is now prosecuted all over the world. 

The biggest competitor to America in the production of oil is Russia, 
although Burmah, Java, Borneo, and Sumatra are rapidly forging ahead, 
and promise to become vast oil producing countries. As the oil industry 
in America has been identified with the name of Rockefeller, so in South 
Russia is the production of the commodity associated with the name of 
Rothschild. To the Rothschilds and the Nobel brothers the exploitation 
of the great oil fields in the Caucasus is mainly due. An industry which 
once was of a feeble and unambitious character has, by the use of British 
capital and British energy, been turned into one of the greatest and most 
valuable in the world. The oil resources of the Caspian basin are incal- 
culable. From Baku, in the south, to Petrovsk, in the north, a distance 
of over 250 miles, the whole littoral of the Caspian Sea is oil bearing, and 
only a tithe of this great area has yet been tapped. On the Black Sea side 
of the Caucasus great developments are taking place, but it is only of recent 
years that the western sides of the mountain range have been explored and 
investigated by the engineers of the oil speculators. 

But like all industries which yield huge fortunes, oil finding and pro- 
duction is not within the province of the poor man. A large capital is 
necessary to equip even the smallest experimental company. While there 
are certain geological formations which indicate that a district may contain 
oil beneath the surface, there are no precise clues which may lead to the 
exact spot where it may be most conveniently struck. Beneath many 
stratas of rock, anything from a hundred to three or four thousand feet 
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deep, the petroleum, in 
a state of high compres- 
3ion, is imprisoned. The 
science of geological 
deduction may place a 
certain spot as a likely 
one, but often many 
borings have to be made 
before the oil is struck, 
and in a large number of 
cases promising fields 
turned out poor specula- 
tions on account of the 
enormous preliminary 
expenses _ involved. 
Contrariwise, some of 
the most paying proper- 
ties are those where the 
finding and _ striking 
have been the result of 
chance, and where the 
preliminary preparations 
have been of a most 
happy - go - lucky order. 
In this respect oil pros- 
pecting is very much like 
the hunt for gold. One 
never knows when the 
most unpromising out- 
look may be converted 
into one of great fortune 
by the last turn of the 
drill. 

The _ preliminary 
work, once a site is 
fixed upon, is_ the 
erection of the derrick 
or drill house proper. 
This is a huge chimney- 
shaped affair, generally 
of wood, strongly bound 
and clamped with iron, 


Derrick over an oil drill. 





and in which the machinery for working the drill is installed. The drill is a 
powerful steel-shod instrument capable of piercing the hardest rock. As it 
slowly descends into the earth, it is followed by an iron pipe, which completely 
encases it on the sides. The object of the pipe is manifest. At the moment 
of striking, the oil, which is under great compression, strives to break 
upwards. Without the pipe, the intervening stratas of sand, clay, or sub- 
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terranean water courses would offer diverting channels. All being well, 
the petroleum, once struck, rushes with great force up the pipe into the 
derrick, where it is trapped, turned, and conveyed through sluices to prepared 
reservoirs. After this the work of building in the well sides, enlarging the 
bore, and erecting the necessary machinery and buildings for the manipula- 
tion of the “ gusher ” are at once proceeded with. 

But there is a good deal of excitement and risk about drilling for oil. 
The gusher does not always behave in a gentlemanly way, and allow itself 
to be easily handled and controlled. Sometimes, so great is the force of 
the oil that it comes rushing up at frightful velocity, carrying with it drill, 
pipes, and hundreds of tons of earth. It blows the derrick and machinery 
away as if they were made of paper; oftentimes men working in the vicinity 
are overwhelmed, while the surrounding district is deluged with an inky 
and oleaginous mass. On such occasions as this the most heroic measures 
have to be adopted to get the fountain under control, for, not only is the 
wastage to be considered, but there is the chance of conflagration. 

Crude petroleum by itself is not inflammable. The oil, as it comes 
cut of the earth, is quite safe from fire, in spite of the great quantity of 
explosive or combustible gases it contains. The benzine or petrol portion 
cf it is held imprisoned until distillation liberates it. When, however, a 
gusher sweeps skyward the top, spreads out. By contact with the air the 
spirits are liberated and carburetted, i.e., torn from the crude, thick oil, and, 
mixing with the air, converted into a highly combustible gas. This gas 


















Baku—the great oil city in the Caucasus. 


is heavier than air, and descends. If swept along by the wind, contact with 
a naked light means instant conflagration. Again, a chance flash of lightning 
will set the top of a gusher on fire, and then one is treated: to a spectacle 
sublime in its awful grandeur. The column itself will not burn, and it is 
only where the oil spreads out at the top that the fire exists. And it is a 
fire of stupendous proportions, sometimes hundreds of feet in the air, 
shedding a brilliant glare for miles around. 

The district of Baku is rarely without its fire. Either a reservoir 
or a gusher ‘is alight, and it is said that—more by way of a joke, perhaps— 
the captains of the Caspian steamers en route to Baku always are guided 
in the right direction by the glare of the fires. Of course, a fire of the 
character indicated is a calamity, and before it can be controlled and 
extinguished, tremendous expenditure is incurred. But it is one of the 
chances of the game, and one which has to be provided for. 

Given, however, that the gusher behaves in a gentlemanly manner, 
the oil is conveyed by pipes to the reservoirs, and then to the local refineries, 
or despatched in its crude state to all parts of the world. In the early days 
of the Baku oil fields, the greatest obstacle to successful exploitation was 
the matter of transport. The Caspian is a land-locked sea. To the west- 
ward are the great heights of the Caucasus mountains, and, prior to the 
construction of the magnificent trans-Caspian railway, the only method by 
which the oil could be forwarded was by small flat-bottomed steamers, which 
traversed the length of the Caspian, and ascended the Volga river to Samara 
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and Nijni Novgorod. Now, in addition to the railroad, there is a huge 
pipe from Baku to Batoum which crosses the mountains, and so delivers 
the oil by many millions of gallons to the great reservoirs on the Black Sea 
shores. Here it is shipped on what are called “ tank ” steamers, and so 
distributed to all parts of the world. Before the construction of special 
steamers for the carrying of oil, one of the greatest difficulties was to obtain 
sea transport by ordinary vessels on account of the high rates of insurance 
demanded. The tank steamer is especially constructed for the traffic. The 
whole of the fore part consists of a number of tanks in which the ail is 
stored. At the stern are the engines and the quarters, separated from the 
oil tanks by an iron screen, which keeps the two sections of the vessel 
entirely apart. ' 

Although oil is found in many different parts of the world, it is 
interesting to note that it is more prolific in those countries where the 
earth’s crust is admittedly thin. The formation of the Caspian basin points 
to seismic or volcanic disturbance in, past ages; the Californian coast is 
another earthquake area; while in Sumatra, Java, Burmah, and Borneo, the 
remaining principal oil countries, volcanic and seismic eruptions are of 


frequent occurrence. 


“ What’s wrong, Robinson; what’s happened? ” 
“ Wrong!” shouted the irate man, “ ve had a discussion with that 
man over there, because I almost ran him down with my motor. Some of 


these fellows that walk think they own the earth.” 


“ Brown used to be daft on the subject of buried treasure. What's he 
up to now? ” 

“ He's got up an expedition to Asia Minor to try to find the place 
where Methuselah stored his birthday presents,” 





THE BARNACLE DAYS 


By M. Winpeatt RosBerts 


Let me have done with the days that are dead; 
Must they for ever 
Drag at my life as the weeds of the ocean 
Cling to the water-logged hulk in its bed? 
Denied to my spirit all freedom of motion 
Till I can sever 
My life from the barnacle days that are dead. 


Their’s is the tale of my rudderless course; 
I, who was driven 
Hither and thither by hot winds of passion, 
Soon to be sunk in the seas of remorse. 
Now, at your bidding, how hard in my fashion, 
Have I not striven 
The wreck to repair of my rudderless course. 


Yet am I bound by the days that are dead; 
All my endeavour 
Serves but to deepen the depths that abase me; 
Perish I must where my waywardness led, 
Unless by the power of your love you can raise me 
So that for ever 
I shall be free from the days that are dead. 
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LOST ON DRESS PARADE 


By O. HeEnNry 


R. TOWERS CHANDLER was pressing his evening 

suit in his bedroom. One iron was heating on a 

small gas stove; the other was being pushed vigor- 

ously back and forth to make the desirable crease 

that would be seen later on extending in straight lines 

from Mr. Chandler’s patent leather shoes to the edge 

of. his low-cut vest. So much of the hero’s toilet may 

be intrusted to our confidence. The remainder may be 

guessed by those whom genteel poverty has driven to 

ignoble expedient. Our next view of him shail be as he descends the steps 

of his lodging-house immaculately and correctly clothed; calm, assured, 

handsome—in appearance the typical New York young clubman, setting 
out, slightly bored, to inaugurate the pleasures of the evening. 

Chandler’s honorarium was $18. per week. He was employed in the 
office of an architect. He was twenty-two years old; he considered archi- 
tecture to be truly an art; and he honestly believed—though he would not 
have dared to admit it in New York—that the Flatiron Building was inferior 
in design to the great cathedral in Milan. 

Out of each week’s earnings Chandler set aside $1. At the end of each 
ten weeks with the extra capital thus accumulated, he purchased one gentle- 
man’s evening from the bargain counter of stingy old Father Time. He 
arrayed himself in the regalia of millionaires and presidents; he took himself 
to the quarter where life was brightest and showiest, and there dined with 
taste and luxury. With ten dollars a man may, for a few hours, play the 
wealthy idler to perfection. The sum is ample for a well-considered meal, a 
bottle bearing a respectable label, commensurate tips, a smoke, cab fare 
and the ordinary etceteras. 

This one delectable evening culled from each dull seventy was to 
Chandler a source of renascent bliss. To the society bud comes but one 
début; it stands alone sweet in her memory when her hair has whitened; 
but to Chandler each ten weeks brought a joy as keen, as thrilling, as new as 
the first had been. To sit among bon vivants under palms in the swirl of 
concealed music, to look upon the habitués of such a paradise and to be 
looked upon by them—what is a girl’s first dance and short-sleeved tulle 
compared with this? 

Up Broadway Chandler moved with the vespertine dress parade. For 
this evening he was an exhibit as well as a gazer. For the next sixty-nine 
evenings he would be dining in cheviot and worsted at dubious table 
@hétes, at whirlwind lunch counters, on sandwiches and beer in his hall 
bedroom. He was willing to do that, for he was a true son of a great city 
of razzle-dazzle, and to him one evening in the limelight made up for many 
dark ones. 
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Chandler protracted his walk until the Forties in street numbers began 
to intersect the great and glittering primrose way, for the evening was yet 
young, and when one is of the beau monde only one day in seventy, one 
loves to protract the pleasure. Eyes bright, sinister, curious, admiring, pro- 
vocative, alluring were bent upon him, for his garb and air proclaimed him 
a devotee to the hour of solace and pleasure. 

At a certain corner he came to a standstill, proposing to himself the 
question of turning back toward the showy and fashionable restaurant in 
which he usually dined on the evenings of his especial luxury. Just then a 
girl scudded lightly around the corner, slipped on a patch of icy snow and 
fell plump upon the sidewalk. 

Chandler assisted her to her feet with instant and solicitous courtesy. 
The girl hobbled to the wall of the building, leaned against it, and thanked 
him demurely. 

“ T think my ankle is strained,” she said. “It twisted when I fell.” 

“Does it pain you much? ” inquired Chandler. 

“ Only when I rest my weight upon it. I think I will be able to walk 
in a minute or two.” 

“Tf I can be of any further service,” suggested the young man, “I will 
call a cab, or ” 

“ Thank you,” said the girl, softly but heartily. ‘I am sure you need 
not trouble yourself any further. It was so awkward of me. And my shoe 
heels are horridly common-sense; I can’t blame them at all.” 

Chandler looked at the girl and found her swiftly drawing his interest. 
She was pretty in a refined way; and her eye was both merry and kind. She 
was inexpensively clothed in a plain black dress that suggested a sort of 
uniform such as shop girls wear. Her glossy dark-brown hair showed its 
coils beneath a cheap hat of black straw whose only ornament was a velvet 
ribbon and bow. She could have posed as a model for the self-respecting 
working girl of the best type. 

A sudden idea came into the head of the young architect. He would 
ask this girl to dine with him. Here was the element that his splendid but 
solitary periodic feasts had lacked. His brief season of elegant luxury would 
be doubly enjoyable if he could add to it a lady’s society. This girl was a 
lady, he was sure—her manner and speech settled that. And in spite of her 
extremely plain attire he felt that he would be pleased to sit at table with 
her. 

These thoughts passed swiftly through his mind, and he decided to ask 
her. It was a breach of etiquette, of course, but oftentimes wage-earning 
girls waived formalities in matters of this kind. They were generally shrewd 
judges of men; and thought better of their own judgment than they did of 
useless conventions. His ten dollars, discreetly expended, would enable the 
two to dine very well indeed. The dinner would no doubt be a wonderful 
experience thrown into the dul] routine of the girl’s life; and her lively 
appreciation of it would add to his own triumph and pleasure. 

“T think,” he said to her, with frank gravity, “ that your foot needs a 
longer rest than you suppose. Now, I am going to suggest a way in which 

you can give it that and at the same time do mea favour. I was on my way 
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to dine all by my lonely self when you came tumbling around the corner. 
You come with me and we’ll have a cozy dinner and a pleasant talk together, 
and by that time your game ankle will carry you home very nicely, I am 
sure.” 

The girl looked quickly up into Chandler’s clear, pleasant countenance. 
Her eyes twinkled once very brightly, and then she smiled ingenuously. 

“ But we don’t know each other—it wouldn’t be right, would it? ” she 
said, doubtfully. 

“There is nothing wrong about it,” said the young man, candidly. 
“Pll introduce myself—permit me—Mr. Towers Chandler. After our 
dinner, which I will try to make as pleasant as possible, I will bid you good- 
evening, or attend you safely to your door, whichever you prefer.” 

“ But, dear me! ” said the girl, with a glance at Chandler’s faultless 
attire. ‘In this old dress and hat! ” 

“Never mind that,” said Chandler, cheerfully. ‘I’m sure you look 
more charming in them than any one we shall see in the most elaborate 
dinner toilette.” 

“ My ankle does hurt—yet,” admitted the girl, attempting a limping 
step. “I think I will accept your invitation, Mr. Chandler. You may call 
me—DMiss Marian.” 

“ Come, then, Miss Marian,” said the young architect, gaily, but with 
perfect courtesy; “ you will not have far to walk. There is a very respectable 
and good restaurant in the next block. You will have to lean on my arm— 
so—and walk slowly. It is lonely dining all by one’s self. I’m just a little 
bit glad that you slipped on the ice.” 

When the two were established at a well-appointed table, with a 
promising waiter hovering in attendance, Chandler began to experience the 
real joy that his regular outing always brought to him. 

The restaurant was not so showy or pretentious as the one further down 
Broadway, which he always preferred, but it was nearly so. The tables were 
well filled with prosperous-looking diners, there was a good orchestra, playing 
softly enough to make conversation a possible pleasure, and the cuisine and 
service were beyond criticism. His companion, even in her cheap hat and 
dress, held herself with an air that added distinction to the natural beauty of 
her face and figure. And it is certain that she looked at Chandler, with his 
animated but self-possessed manner and his kindling and frank blue eyes, 
with something not far from admiration in her own charming face. 

Then it was that the Madness of Manhattan, the Frenzy of Fuss and 
Feathers, the Bacillus of Brag, the Provincial Plague of Pose seized upon 
Towers Chandler. He was on Broadway, surrounded by pomp and style, 
and there were eyes to look at him. On the stage of that comedy he had 
assumed to play the one-night part of a butterfly of fashion and an idler of 
means and taste. He was dressed for the part, and all his good angels had 
not the power to prevent him from acting it. 

So he began to prate to Miss Marian of clubs, of teas, of golf and 
riding and kennels and cotillions and tours abroad and threw out hints of a 
yacht lying at Larchmont. He could see that she was vastly impressed by 
this vague talk, so he endorsed his pose by random insinuations concerning 
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great wealth, and mentioned familiarly a few names that are handled rever- 
ently by the proletariat. It was Chandler’s short little day, and he was 
wringing from it the best that could be had, as he saw it. And yet once or 
twice he saw the pure gold of this girl shine through the mist that his 
egotism had raised between him and all objects. 

“ This way of living that you speak of,” she said, “ sounds so futile and 
purposeless. Haven’t you any work to do in the world that might interest 
you more? ” 

“My dear Miss Marian,” he exclaimed—“ work! Think of dressing 
every day for dinner, of making half a dozen calls in an afternoon—with a 
policeman at every corner ready to jum} into your car and take you to the 
station, if you get up any greater speed than a donkey cart’s gait. We do- 
nothings are the hardest workers in the land.” 

The dinner was concluded, the waiter generously tipped, and the two 
walked out to the corner where they had met. Miss Marian walked very 
well now; her limp was scarcely noticeable. 

“ Thank you for a pleasant evening,” she said, frankly. “I must run 
home now. I liked the dinner very much, Mr. Chandler.” 

He shook hands with her, smiling cordially, and said something about 
a game of bridge at his club. He v-atched her for a moment, walking rather 
rapidly eastward, and then he found a cab to drive him slowly homeward. 

In his chilly bedroom Chandler laid away his evening clothes for a 
sixty-nine days’ rest. He went about it thoughtfully. 

“ That was a stunning girl,” he said to himself.“ She’s all right, 
too, P’'d be sworn, even if she does have to work. Perhaps if I’d told her 
the truth instead of all that razzle-dazzle we might—but, confound it! I 
had to play up to my clothes! 

Thus spoke the Brave who was born and reared in the wigwams of the 
tribe of the Manhattans. 

The girl, after leaving her entertainer, sped swiftly cross-town until she 
arrived at a handsome and sedate mansion two squares to the east, facing 
on that avenue which is the highway of Mammon and the auxiliary gods. 
Here she entered hurriedly and ascended to a room where a handsome young 
lady in an elaborate house dress was looking anxiously out the window. 

* Oh, you madcap!” exclaimed the elder girl, when the other entered. 
“ When will you stop frightening us in this way? It is two hours since you 
ran out in that rag of an old dress and Marie’s hat. Mamma has been so 
alarmed. She sent Louis in the car to try to find you. You are a bad, 
thoughtless Puss.” 

The elder girl touched a button, and a maid came in a moment. 

“ Marie, tell mamma that Miss Marian has returned.” 

** Don’t scold me, sister. I only ran down to Mme. Theo’s to tell her to 
use mauve insertion instead of pink. My costume and Marie’s hat were 
just what I needed. Everyone thought I was a shop-girl, I am sure.” 

“ Dinner is over, dear; you stayed so late.” 

“JT know. I slipped on the sidewalk and turned my ankle. I could 
not walk, so I hobbled into a restaurant and sat there until I was better. 
That is why I was so long.” 
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The two girls sat in the window seat, looking out at the lights and 
the stream of hurrying vehicles in the avenue. The younger one cuddled 
down with her head in her sister’s lap. 

“ We will have to marry some day,” she said dreamily—* both of us. 
We have so much money that we will not be allowed to disappoint the 
public. Do you want me to tell you the kind of a man I could love, Sis?” 

“Go on, you scatterbrain,” smiled the other. 

“ T could love a man with dark and kind blue eyes, who is gentle and 
respectful to poor girls, who is handsome and good and does not try to flirt. 
But I could love him only if he had an ambition, an object, some work to do 
in the world. I would not care how poor he was if I could help him build 
his way up. _ But, sister, dear, the kind of man we always meet—the man 
who lives an idle life between society and his clubs—I could not love a man 
like that, even if his eyes were blue and he were ever so kind to poor girls 
whom he met in the street.” 


‘* al . ?, 
First Schoolboy—* By the Act of Union, 1535, Welshmen were put 
on an equalty with Englishmen. They lost their language and their 


manners.” 

Second Schoolboy‘ Liberty of Conscience means doing wrong and 
not worrying about it afterwards.” 

Third Schoolboy—* The strength of the British Constitution lies in the 
fact that the Lords and Commons give each other mutuai cheek (check?).” 

Fourth Schoolboy—“ When England was placed under an Interdict, 
the Pope stopped all births, deaths and marriages for a year!” 
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gay OR a long time I had had blind confidence in him. We 

‘1 — loved each other. He was a sheep-dog, white with a 
brown head. I had called him Peter. Peter could 
climb trees and ladders! The son of a performing 
dog, he sometimes performed unexpected feats of skill 
or of strength. He was in love with a wooden ball, 














about the size of a billiard ball; he had brought it to 
me one day and, sitting up on his tail, he said: 

“ Throw it for me; far away, into the bushes; 
I will find it; you will soon see.” 

I did it; and he succeeded splendidly in his project. He then became 
very troublesome; he was always saying : 

“Come and play ball.” : 

He rushed into his- master’s study whenever he could do so, with his 
ball in his mouth, stood up and put his front paws on the table among 
papers, precious letters, open books. 

“ There’s the ball, throw it out of the window; I will go and look for 
it; it will be great fun; you'll see; far more fun than your old novels, 
dramas and newspapers.” ) 

He saw the ball thrown out of the window; he rushed ‘out, but no, ° 
poor Peter had been deceived! And scarcely was he out when the ball was 
put on the table as a paper-weight. Peter outside searched and searched. 
Then, coming back under the windows: 

“Bow-wow! Upthere! Paper man! I tell you it’s not here. Unless 
a passer-by took it you must have kept it.” 

He came back, searched with his nose, in pockets, under furniture, in 
half open drawers, then suddenly with the air of a man saying “I have it,” 
he looks at you—“ I bet it’s on the table! ” 

Of course I am careful not to bet because it really is on the table! 
With an intelligent look he had followed your glance . . . he saw his ball. 
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To hide it again I snatched it up quickly and then, oh then, good-bye to 
work ! 

Such merry games as we had! He jumped at the ball, determined to 
get it at any cost, followed your smallest movements, never left you, always 
laughing with his tail. 

Besides, he was an excellent watch-dog, just what one wants in the 
country. He often made me think of those men transformed into dogs, 
whom we meet in fairy tales. His eye was human, tender, deep, pathetic : 

“ What will you? I am only a four-footed animal but my heart is a 
human heart, better even than the majority of human hearts. Misfortune 
has taught me so many things. I have suffered so much, I still suffer so 
much at not being able to tell you in words like your own, of my fidelity, 
my devotion. Yes, I am all yours, I love you . . . like a dog! I would die 
for you, if necessary. . . . Whatever belongs to you is sacred to me. . . . 
Let anyone try to touch it and they’ll see.” 

Now we quarrelled one day. It was a great grief. People who believe 
absolutely in dogs will understand me. This is what happened. The cook 
had killed two pigeons. “I shall make pigeon-pie of them,” she said to 
herself. 

She went into the next room to get a basket to hold the pigeon 
feathers as she plucked them. When she came back to the kitchen she 
uttered a cry. One of her pigeons had flown! and yet she had only been 
absent a few seconds. No doubt a beggar had passed by and seized the bird 
through the open window. She went out to look for the imaginary beggar. 
Nobody. Then mechanically she thought, “ The dog.” And, immediately, 
was seized with remorse : 

‘What a shame to suspect Peter! He never stole anything! On the 
contrary, he would guard a leg of mutton the whole day without touching it, 
even when he is hungry! Besides, Peter is there in the kitchen, sitting on his 
tail—with his eye half shut, yawning now and then; is it likely that he 
would trouble about my pigeons? ” 

Peter was there indeed, sleeping with a great air of indifference! I 
called him. 

“ Peter? * 

He lifted up a heavy eyelid. 

“ Well, what do you want, Master? I was so comfortable! Do you 
know I was thinking . . . of the ball! ” 

“ Of the ball? . . . Iam of your opinion, Catherine, the dog couldn’t 
have taken the pigeon. In the first place, if he had taken it he would certainly 
be plucking it just now at the bottom of some ditch! ” 

* Still, look at him, sir, there’s something wrong about him.” 

* You think so?” 

“] think Peter at this moment does not look frank.” 

“ Look at me, Peter.” 

Quickly, with his head down, he growled— 

* “Would I be sitting quietly here if I had stolen a pigeon? I would 
be in the act of plucking it! ” 


It was my own argument. That appeared to me equivocal. ‘ Look 
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I HAVE A SHEEP-DOG CALLED PETER. 


me in the eyes, Peter.” There was not a doubt of it, he was feigning 
indifference. 

“ Good Heavens, Catherine, it is he! I am sure of it! it is he! ” 

What I-had seen in the dog’s eyes was painful, terribly painful to my 
heart. I declare to you, Reader, that I am quite serious. I had distinctly 
seen in his eyes a human lie! It was very complicated! He wished to put 
into his glance a false appearance of sincerity and he did not succeed in 
doing so; because that is impossible even for a man. That miracle of sly- 
ness is, they say, only possible for a woman. 

He spent himself in vain efforts. His profound wish to lie was 
struggling in his eyes with the feeble appearance of sincerity, which he 
succeeded in creating, but that unfinished lie betrayed him more sadly than 
a confession! I wanted to clear the thing up, to have the proof. 

* * * ¥* * * * 

Set a rogue to catch a rogue. 

“Here,” said I to him, “ take that! ” I offered him the plucked pigeon, 
. » » He looked at me thinking ; 
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“Hum! it’s not possible! 

I know what it is, you suspect 

a me, and you want to know? 

a Why why you giving me a 

U Yy pigeon to-day? That never 
\ happened before!” 

He lifted it to his mouth, 
and immediately placed it 
gently on the ground again. 
He added: 


“Tam not a gourmand!” 


“Well, it’s for you! 

\ Didn’t I say so! I think you 
. like pigeons? Well, here is 
~ one! Besides, I had two; I 

} wanted two! I don’t know 
J what to do with one. _ I tell 


=~ 
you this one is for you. ... .” 


I patted him with my 
hand, thinking. 

“ Wretch! Robber! you have betrayed me as if you were only a 
man! You area false dog. You have belied a whole existence of loyalty; 
wretch! ” 

Aloud I said, 

“Oh, good dog! Nice dog! Honest dog! Oh, he’s a good dog.” 

He made up his mind, took the pigeon in his teeth, got up and went 
away slowly, not without looking towards me several times to see my real 
thought. As soon as he was outside on the terrace I shut the area door 
and stood spying him. 

He took a few steps, as though decided to go and devour his prey 
further on, then stopped again, put his pigeon on the ground and considered 
for a long time. Several times he looked at the door with his false eye. 
Then he gave up searching for a satisfactory explanation, contented himself 
with the fact, took up his prey and went on. And as he went, his tail, which 
had been timid and hesitating in its attitudes since our conversation, became 
sincere : 

“Bah! let’s take it! No one is looking at me! Here goes! ” 

I followed him at a distance and surprised him in the act of scraping a 
hole in the ground with his active paws. The pigeon, which I had treacher- 
ously offered him, was beside the hole. I scraped the earth myself to the 
bottom of the hole. The first pigeon was there, stolen! skilfully concealed! 

I was overwhelmed. My friend Peter returned to the instincts of 
his congeners, the foxes and wolves, was burying his food. But, being a 
domestic animal, he had learned to lie! 

Before the eyes of the liar I made a bunch of the big feathers of my 
two pigeons, and I put this bunch on my writing-table. And when Peter 
brought me the ball, saying with a careless air ; 





















Peter 


“Well! look here, don’t think any 
more about that, let us play!” I lifted 
the little bunch of feathers . . . and Peter 
hung his head . . . his tail hung limp with 
shame against his poor trembling body! 
The ball fell from his mouth! 

“Good Heavens! Good Heavens! 
You are never going to pardon me then! ” 

“You did not love me,” I said to 
him one morning, “ No, you did not love 
me, since you deceived me, and so cun- 
ningly too! ” 

I do not know who it was who 
answered me good-humouredly : | 

“Yes, yes, my dear, he loved you!| 
and he loves you still, but then you see he loved pigeon, too! He is 
punished enough now surely! ” 





* * * * * * * 


J lifted the little bunch of feathers. 

“You see it,” said I to him, “ for the last time. Perish the memory 
of your fault! ” I threw the thing into the fire. 

Peter, sitting gravely on his tail, watched it burn, then, without any 
demonstration of joy, without jumping or barking, simply, he came 
and kissed me. . . . Something infinitely gentle swelled within my heart. 
It was the happiness of forgiving. And in a whisper my dog said to me: 

“JT know that happiness. How many things I pardon you for, 
without your knowing it.” 
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A PAWN IN THE GAME 


THE STORY OF A BISHOP’S MOVE. 


By Watter H. Hotton. 
I. 


*¢] OT a soul in his diocese would have recognised the 
Lord Bishop of Birchester that night. | Not even that 
enthusiastic young curate, who, after listening to a 
forcible discourse from the popular prelate concerning 
the decadence of Rugby Football, gave it as his impres- 
sion that the Bishop was a “ rattling old sport,” and 
hailed him as the doyen of all muscular Christians. 

A long “ oily frock ” reached down to his lord- 
ship’s knees, a sou’-wester was jammed firmly down 
over the episcopal forehead, and his long thigh-boots slushed round in the 
bilge that swung sullenly from side to side, as the “ thirty-foot ” hooker 
hawked her way from crest to crest of the grey-green seas. 

Through the gloom of the dying day the Bishop could make out the 
smudge of the strip of tan-sail forward, and, even under that shred of canvas, 
there was a kick to the tiller beneath his hand. He heard the drum of the 
wind through the halyards, and with the regular swirl of the water under the 
rudder, and the hiss of the flying spindrift, it sang him a new song, and the 
Bishop smiled. 

A hazy figure came down from forward, stumbling over the seats and 
feeling his way down the gunnel. 

* Reck’n we'll put about, sir,” he said respectfully; but the Bishop 
smiled again and took a fresh grip of the keel battens with his feet. A 
solid sheet of spray veiled him for a moment. 

‘I don’t think so,” he said benignantly, as is the way of bishops; “ I 
am enjoying this; I would rather keep on a little longer, Simmy.” 

Simmy muttered inaudibly, and made his way forward again to resume 
his look-out over the restless wastes of water. By profession he was a picker- 
up of unconsidered flotsam, in the shape of wreckage and fishing visitors; 
but this was the first visitor he had taken who fancied a breeze of wind. As 
to the true identity of his passenger he was ignorant, harbour loungers being 
unfamiliar with the varying degrees of Church dignitaries; but he knew that 
the passenger looked like a parson. Simmy was turning the matter over 
in his mind when there recurred to him, with a horrible distinctness, the 
remarks of a skipper of an East-coast trawler. 

“ Pars’ns are kittle cattle, an’ ’tis unlucky for a bo’t as ships ’em,” had 
said that skipper oracularly; “ but there, ’tis nacheral; they’re the devil’s own 
enemies, an’ o’ course he sends storms to destroy ’em.” 

Simmy cursed his cupidity in taking such a passenger, and after a few 
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more minutes of mental unrest, edged his way back again, to suggest, for 
the second time, the desirability of running for harbour. 

“ Well, not just yet,” protested the stout figure in oilskins at the tiller. 

“ But tis blowin’ up harder’n ever,” ventured Simmy, “ an’ we’re nigh 
the shoal water.” 

“ | don’t really think so,” drawled the passenger; “ we’ll see presently.” 

The dazzling light of the Ness began to pierce the night. Outside the 
Goodwins rumbled and snarled, and the white swirl of the breakers showed 
clear against the lowering sky. 

The dim shadow of a lugger flitted by on the quarter, and the Bishop 
looked up enquiringly. 

“ A hoveller,” said Simmy. 

“ And that? ” 

“‘ They do anythin’ from pilotin’ to strippin’ wrecks,” answered Simmy, 
with a scorn for any narrow-minded views of such things; “ they’re after 
hoveil’n a wreck now.” 

The little boat held her way along the course the lugger had taken. The 
green seas came tumbling aboard forward, and Simmy applied his energies 
to baling. The white rollers on the shoal became more distinct, and the 
eternal sough of the breakers grew louder, tili it dominated the night. 

Peering into the blackness as the dazzling gleam of the Ness Light 
flashed seaward, the Bishop made out a black smudge amongst the white 
swirl of water; a shapeless mass, buried in gusts of flying spume, her broken 
top-gear a web, in a setting of white and black and green. 

Riding head-on to the swell, under the shelter of the shoal, were the 
dim shapes of two luggers with two little gigs, loaded perilously down to 
the gunnel, pulling laboriously over the seas towards them from the wreck. 
The Bishop edged closer in, and a man on the nearer lugger peremptorily 
hailed them. Simmy shouted something back unintelligible to his pas- 
senger, and the man resumed his deck walk satisfied. 

With the boat held up in the wind, the Bishop looked round. 

“ They’re robbin’ the wreck, aren’t they ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Robbin’,” replied Simmy, contemptuously, “ no, 0” course they ain’t. 
’Tis just a fair hovel; ain’t it better for them to have it than the sea?” 

' “ But it is rank robbery,” protested the Bishop, “ it does not belong to 
them.” 

“No fear; what they get they have to fight for. You stand aboard a 
bo’t as is goin’ to pieces beneath ye, salvagin’ a sodden cargo, an’ thinkin’ 
ev’ry blessed moment that a coastguards’ cutter ’I] be down atop o’ ye to haul 
ye up afore the justices. It ain’t robbery, what ye get ye earn!” 

It was a new morality to his Lordship, but it was not convincing. 

The little boats made several journeys to and fro, and the Bishop 
watched, fascinated by the daring seamanship of these robber gulls of the 
quicksands. He could see figures outlined against the flying spume, 
balanced on a piece of battered wreck, and toiling like Trojans to break away 
deck fitting and cargo. Then they would suddenly drop off as a huge breaker 
came rolling shoalward, and when the raging mass of water had passed on the 
figures would calmly clamber back again, unless the eternally sucking sand 
had claimed their prey, and the wreckage disappeared. 
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“ Ay! what they get, they earn, indeed,” muttered the Bishop to 
himself. 

Suddenly, as they watched, there was a bustle aboard the luggers, their 
huge mains’ls filled as they swung round on a course before the wind; the 
little boats hitched themselves on astern, and in a few seconds their dim 
shapes had melted away in the darkness to the north of the shoal. 

The Bishop rubbed his eyes in astonishment; it seemed like a dream, 
but Simmy had divined the cause. His eyesight, keen as the wailing gulls, 
had made out another shape to windward. 

“ The cutter!” he shouted, and fell across the crazy tiller to throw it 
over. The strip of sail bellied out, and a frothing wake of white water 
swirled behind. 

“ Let her run free!” bawled Simmy, “ then she’ll go easier. [ll have 
to bale. If we get copped it won’t be healthy to be found hangin’ round 
here, so let her go.” 

The Bishop took back the tiller, but he pushed it back so that they ran 
towards the outside, to the south of the shoal. 

“ Over, over!” shouted Simmy, excitedly; “ we must run to the nor’d, 
same course the luggers took.” 

“ No; outside we’re goin’,” replied the passenger, shortly; “ perhaps 
they have not noticed the lugger, but they must have seen us.” 

A big sea broke on the end of the shoal, and meeting across wave, 
returned a back-wash against the bows of the boat that half-filled her. 
Simmy had no time for further protests; his head was bent over his knees, 
and the edge of his bailer clinked monotonously against the ribs of the hull. 

Once the Bishop looked back as they swept forward. He caught a 
glimpse of a green sidelight and a brilliant masthead light plunging heavily 
astern. 

“ She’s following us down!” he cried. 

Simmy brushed the brine from his eyes and looked out. He cursed 
beneath his breath, and as he thought again of that East-coast skipper’s 
remark, wandered off into a side issue, fortunately inaudible to his pas- 
senger, concerning the Church and parsons in general. 

All would have been well, perhaps, but the strain proved too much for 
that strip of old fores’l. To throw the boat off from some shoal-water that 
showed white and choppy ahead, the Bishop hauled in the sheet a trifle. 
There was the sullen rend of canvas under the pull, and the strip of sail 
went out into the wind, cracking like a machine gun. Fora few minutes 
they lay in the heave of the rollers, Simmy making frantic efforts to claw in 
the rebellious canvas, and bend on the sheet afresh; but it was too late. The 
light-running cutter came down slowly upon them. She went curtseying 
by, and swinging gracefully up to the wind, swept down to them. A figure 
in oilskins flung them a rope, which the Bishop made fast to a seat without 
any twitches of a guilty conscience. 

“ Got yer now, my bully boys,” shouted the oilskin-clad figure, jubi- 
lantly. “Come on board; we’ve been out three nights for ye, an’? now 
we’re goin’ to make an example o” ye.” 

“ T’m afraid you have made a mistake—” began the Bishop, in explana- 
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tion, hanging on to the mast to keep his footing as they rocked to the swell. 

The other replied with an: oath : . 

“No skulkin’; ye’ll come aboard an’ look lively about it; we don’t 
wanter hang round here any longer, it’s blowin’ up fresh.” 

The gunnel of the cutter was not very high above the water, but at 
times it might have been the eave of a house in its inaccessibility to the luck- 
less occupants of the small boat wallowing under its lee. But the Bishop 
was game, and seizing his opportunity as they lifted to the crest of the swell, 
he jumped -and clambered over the rail, two or three hands rendering aid 
by unceremoniously clawing him by the oilskins till he lay safe on the 
cutter’s deck. 

In the melée the sou’wester was knocked off his head, and the officer, 
peering into his face by the light of the binnacle lamp, fell back. 

“Good God! ” he shouted, “’tis the Bishop. Beg pardon, your 
rev’rence, but we thought ye was a hoveiler, an’ weve been chasing ye as 
such.” 


* * +. * * * + 


The Bishop laid down his pen as his landlady came in with a parcel. 
She had known him many years, and treated him with the familiarity of 
an old dependent. ' 

“>? Twas left here, Mr. John, when I was out,” she explained. 

“Ah! my oilskins; they’ve been re-oiled,” remarked the Bishop. 

“ An’ not afore ye’ll be wantin’ ’em, I’m thinkin’, Mr. John,” com- 
mented Mrs. Cottle. “’Tis a rough night blowin’ up, an’ I don’t envy 
Cottle a bit. He’s out again after they hovellers, same’s he wor when he 
ran you down. My! just fancy him capturin’ you for hovellin’; I warrant 
his eyes fair plomped outer his head when he found who’t wor. That 
was the nearest they got to ’em that night, an’ they lost ?em through runnin’ 
after you. Still, they’ll have ’em afore long. *Tis cruel wicked how they 
carry on, Mr. John, those good-for-nothing hovellers. They say the wreck 
was a beautiful bo’t, from China way, an’ fair full o’ silks an’ tea an’ sech 
like, but these men ’a’ well-nigh stripped it. An’ they’re that darin’, ’tis 
just this rough weather that they do the most damage, so folks have to be 
out after ’em. Still, my tongue ’Il wag all the evenin’ if I let on’t. You’ll 
ring, yes, Mr. John.” 

The Bishop took up his pen again as the door closed behind his 
loquacious landlady, but the roar of the rising wind-changed the trend of 
his thoughts. 

His eyes fell on the clumsy parcel, and he rose to lift it on to the 
table to open it. The oilskins, sticky and glossy, were redolent of linseed 
oil, and he pulled them apart to dry. 

In the process a parcel fell out of the “ oily frock.” A little bundle 
of yellow brown fabric, it was tied at each end, and in one place was 
smeared with the oil. He took it up and rubbed his hand over it. It 
felt like silk, and on closer inspection he found it was silk, natural coloured 
silk. Pulling off the tapes, the stuff tumbled to the ground in voluminous 
folds, and its full beauty was open to him. The whole length was a mass 
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of delicate embroidery, dainty colourings of whimsical characters of the 
far East; quaint little figures of men and women, palaces and fighting junks, 
willow trees, tumbling streams, pagodas and stern-looking Buddhas; the 
results of years of patient labour and marvellous skill. 

“ Wonderful! » murmured the Bishop. ‘ Wherever could it have 
come from? ” 

He looked round; it had come in among his oilskins, in the same 
bundle. There was only one place it could have come from—the wreck. 
And then he remembered Mrs. Cottle’s remark—*“ silks, tea and such like, 
from China way.” 

He dropped it as if it had stung him; it was accursed. Whatever 
could he do with it. Supposing Mrs. Cottle was to come in; she would 
know at once what it was. Such a thing would not bear thinking of. The 
stuff would have to be got rid of at once, and that secretly. There was 
one way open to him to dispose of it, and a good way—the sea. 

He commenced to roll it up, but it seemed to have grown in size. 
The abominable thing was quite three times as large as it was in the parcel. 
Beneath his impatient, clumsy fingers the silk cockled and rolled—it would 
not lie flat—and when he had made a fair start, it would slip away and all 
come undone again. 

He surveyed it ruefully for a minute, and then picked it up in bulk. 
It made a good armful. He could not possibly walk down to the jetty 
like that; everybody would be staring at him. 

For the first time since he had taken Orders his equanimity began to 
desert him, but he forced himself to think the matter out clearly. It was 
while he was twisting the end of the stuff unconsciously round his hand 
that the idea flashed across his mind. Why not? Just the thing! He 
stood up and hurriedly removed his coat.. Binding one end of the silk 
round his waist and turning round, he slowly wound it on himself. It 
was giddy work, and twice he stopped, in trepidation, lest the footsteps 
outside should have stopped at his door, but it was all well, and he per- 
severed until it was finished. It bulged somewhat and looked rather bad, 
but the rain outside beating against the window made another suggestion, 
and he struggled into his.loose-waisted “ oily frock.” 

Then the Lord Bishop of Birchester furtively opened his door and 
sidled down the stairs as if he was ashamed of being seen. 

He was successful in gaining the street, and lost no time in getting 
down towards the jetty. On the front he ran up against Simmy, of all 
people. 

“Got the oilskins, yes, sir. Er—there was a little parcel inside,— 
yes, sir,—sum’t from one o’ the luggers we drew off the cutter from t’other 
night,—yes, sir,—the skipper thought you’d like it.” 

The Bishop nodded; he had not said a word, but his worst suspicions 
were confirmed. 

“ Ye see, sir,” continued Simmy, “if the cutter hadn’t follered us 
down, she’d had the luggers that night, for sure. They shoaled a bit lower 
down, an’ had to wait for the tide, so if it hadn’t been for us leadin’ the 
cutter that dance along the outside the banks, she couldn’t ’a’ missed ’em. 
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. . . No offence, sir, but *twas a sporty thing 0’ you to do, an’ most pars’ns 
we do get down here ain’t sporty. . . . Good night, sir.” _ 

Simmy finished up rather shortly, gave a pull to the peak o’ his 
sou’wester, and disappeared. The sound of hurrying footsteps from the 
other direction probably explained matters, and the Bishop assumed a 
nonchalant attitude, and endeavoured to appear as if he was out to enjoy 
the blustering wind. 

A man with his head bent to the driving rain went quickly past. 

. “ Dirty night,” he remarked, in greeting. 

“Tt is that,” replied the Bishop, in a tone of amiable patronage. 

“ Ah! ’tis you, your rev’rence. The man turned back towards him. 
It was Cottle, and the Bishop had a hasty impression of a rapid and visible 
growth of the silk wrapped round him. 

“ Ye won’t be out t’night, I s’pose? ” said Mr. Cottle. ‘“ No!—but 
we shall, worse luck. Still, we may get a better run for our money than 
last time, eh? That was a joke, ha, ha! We’re off at once; good night.” 

“ Ha, ha! ” laughed the Bishop, a little forced, perhaps, but certainly 
relieved. ‘Good night, Cottle.” 

Beneath the head of the jetty is built a stand for enthusiastic amateur 
fishermen. It is composed principally of tarred baulks of timber. That 
night it was sea-swept and deserted, but the Bishop reached it safely without 
further incident. There was not a soul about, but he was taking no risks, 
and he tip-toed gingerly down the weed-strewn steps for its damp protection. 
He was only gone a minute or so, but when he returned he was lighter in 
heart and decidedly slimmer. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. Cottle had no luck that night after the hovellers, but as he was 
making fast against the jetty in the grey of the morning his mooring fouled 
a long piece of figured silk stuff. He hauled it aboard. It looked 
interesting, so he wrung it out and took it home. There it so appealed to 
the fancy of Mrs. Cottle, who declared that it looked like a willow-pattern 
plate, that she dried it, and, in the course of time, transformed it into a 
bed-spread for the best room. 

On his visit the next season it was the first thing the Bishop saw. He 
eyed it blandly, but he made no signs of recognition. 
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I was young, I was wise, and on dreams was I fed; 
To the chime of a rhyme I would dance for a day; 
There was green underfoot, there was blue overhead, 
And my year had one month—and that month it was May; 
And a bird—or a bard—there was lilted a lay 
Of gallant refrain, ringing near, ringing far 
(O the light-hearted swing! O the rapturous sway! )— 
“J lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star.” 








Not so young, not so wise, and my heart dull as lead, 
All my dreams turned to hosts of ghosts that affray, 
I am fallen on a dolorous doldrum of dread 
Where the year has one month—and its name is Dismay; 
| And I find I’m an Ass with no windle of hay 
} To munch or to lie on—for hay’s over par, 
And the vendors of vyvours expect one to pay! 
So I lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star. 


O the streets, the. long streets!—Fate’s spider-web spread! 
O the mud that is slab, and the sky that is grey! 

O the turbid brown Thames!—Hang him, ut’s got a bed! 

O the rain, raining on for ever and aye! 

O the heavenly hotels where the orchestras play, 
All the windows aflame, all the portals ajar!— 

Here’s a bench by the Bridge, and the peeler’s away: 
I lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star. 


PRINCE, here is a hint that will never betray: 
When you slouch as a slave behind Misery’s car, 


{ It’s mighty small comfort to sing or to say, 
“ 7 lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star.” 


W. A. MacKenzie 

















A SONG OF SABOTS 


Up the highways, down the byways, to the Pyrenees and back, 
Hear the patter and the clatter and the tantalising tack, 
Swift or slow, 
Loud or low, 

Of sasots—clack-clack! 


There’s the maiden basket-laden, there’s the postman with his sac, 
There’s the pleasant wrinkled peasant, and the Curé lean and black: 
Shine or snow, 

All they go 


In sapots—clack-clack. 


When the Mass is over passes jolly Juliette with Jacques; 
There’s three hundred (or I’ve blund’red) francs of silk upon her back: 
Shoes bestow 
Finish! No! 
Gros sapots—clack-clack. 


There’s the Mayor (champion player of the parish at TRIC-TRAC), 
There’s the hewer and the brewer—and the present rhyming hack: 
High and low, 

All we go 


In sapots—clack-clack! 


Down from Paris Fashion carries buttoned Joots that creak and crack, 
And we buy ’em and we try ’em, but our toes are on the rack— 
Oo-o0-oh! 

Back we go 


To sasots—clack-clack! 


Sooner, later (say a paTER), Death will order us to pack 
Towards. Heaven and the Seven Stars that light the golden track: 
Let us go, 

Stepping slow, 


In sapots—clack-clack! 


W. A. MacKenzie 


Epitoriat Note.—The writer of the “ Ballade de la Belle Etoile” and “ A Song of Sabots” is a 
Highland Scot, who, after studying medicine, writing much verse, editing papers in Fleet Street 
(among others, oas Black and White”), and publishing a handful of popular novels, now inhabits a 
windmill on the west coast of Brittany, overlooking the historic bay of Quiberon. He lives as live 
the primitive Breton people, even to the extent of wearing the noisy sabots of which he sings—‘‘the 
only sensible footwear,” he insists somewhat maliciously, “‘ since ’tis better to have wooden feet than 
a wooden head.” However the poet be shod, he does not carry his convictions so far as to shoe his 
verses in like manner. He has recently put some of his experiences of London life into song under the 
title of “Rowton House Rhymes,” a collection that has made some stir among both critics and 
students of social conditions. It is by the courtesy of Messrs. Blackwood—the publishers of this 
yolume—that we are enabled to reprint from it the “ Ballade de la Belle Etoile.” 
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STARVATION 


THE NEW AMUSEMENT 
By ConsTANCE CLYDE 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion lately about 
that new form of self-indulgence—fasting. I give 
it this sub-title because Upton Sinclair’s paan in the 
Contemporary Review suggests a man who riots in 
starvation as another does in the pleasures of the table. 
Mr. Sinclair is the American author who made a 
furtive attempt to put us off eating by describing 
the tinning industry. Now he is come out more 
boldly, and repudiates—at times—all forms of diet 

whatsoever. He talks of our “ food-poisoned bodies ” as if nutriment 
were opium or alcohol. Eating, as a matter of fact, is just an odd, bad 
habit that the human race has got into. That is his idea. There is no 
great necessity for it—as a regular custom, that is. We should take food 
as a temperate man takes whisky—as an occasional stimulant, that is—say, 
after a week’s really hard work. In a short while, maybe, the up-to-date 
doctor, while allowing us to eat, will warn against getting habituated to the 
somewhat dangerous practice. In those future days three-meal men will 
rank with the three-bottle men in days of yore, exciting the same reprobation, 
mingled, perhaps, with a little unholy admiration. Bread is the staff of 
death; we eat, not to live, but to perish! 

Everyone is going in for starvation, four, ten, or twenty days, according 
to the capability for living the higher life. At the present moment of 
writing, American society ladies have begun Sinclair-ising with great enthu- 
siasm, while reporters, with the double cruelty of their sex and their profes- 
sion, eat cream buns all around them. Mr. Sinclair himself, in the Con- 
temporary Review, dwells with satisfaction on the numerous relatives whom 
he has converted from their degrading habit. Aunts, cousins, wife’s aunts 
and cousin’s cousins are curing themselves of everything, from housemaid’s 
knee to appendicitis. They are spreading the new gospel, and instituting 
fasting as a social relaxation everywhere, and people meet now, not to feast, 
but to fast, while week-end starvation parties are becoming the rage. In 
these hard-up days, when house-keeping expenses are difficult to meet, the 
idea certainly has much to recommend it. 

A curious result of fasting trials is the manner in which all commonly 
held physiological beliefs are made to stand upon their heads. Thus, fresh 
air, instead of creating hunger, really—according to Upton Sinclair—satisfies 
it. A mouthful of mountain breeze, for instance, makes an excellent lunch, 
while a few deep-breathing exercises are very nourishing by way of dessert. 
Formerly, a benighted generation indulged in the morning ramble in order 
to get up an appetite for breakfast. They did not understand that the 
ramble was the breakfast. Mr. Sinclair, however, has discovered this and 
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is teaching it. Whenever his guests manifest a coarse desire for food, he 
takes them long walks instead, some ten or twenty miles, and they seem to 
regard this as a four-course dinner. If a real banquet is desired, they do 
dumb-bells and gymnastics as well, while as a pleasant post-prandial finisher- 
off a shower-bath may be indulged in. 

Another idea that is stood on its head is the common notion that fasting 
induces bad temper and irritability. Comic literature is full of the husband 
who rages because dinner is not ready. As a matter of fact, the husband 
is savage, not because he has not dined, but because he has lunched and 
breakfasted. If he had refrained from food for a day, or more, his temper 
would have been that of an angel. Fasting, if systematically undertaken, 
increases the amiability. With a few friends, I have undergone the three 
days’ complete fast, and, likewise, the month of semi-fasting (this graduates, 
but it does not give you a full diploma). During this period (after the first 
thirty-six hours) our maaners and conversation improved immensely. We 
talked a great deal about the immortality of the soul, I remember, while 
sentiments of humanitarianism and altruism became even more pronounced. 
In fact, we sat still and watched our virtues grow. There was plenty of 
time for this, for the length of the day when these familiar landmarks— 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner—are removed, must be experienced to be under- 
stood. Yes, undoubtedly our conversation became high-minded and 
religious. This was, of course, to be expected. Fasting, in all old religions, 
was ordained for just such a purpose! Will there, then, arise an undogmatic 
faith that will make fasting compulsory, not only for the good of the body, 
but of the soul? Are we to have, in fact, a new era in English psychic 
and psychological life? When there is nothing else to do, people amuse 
themselves by asking whether the Salvation Army is breaking up or not. 
What does it matter when General Sinclair of the Starvation Army is gather- 
ing recruits everywhere, and calling us to repentance tor the many sinful 
dinners we have eaten in our mis-spent, meal-covered past! 

Mentality is not improved by fasting. In his article, Mr. Sinclair 
speaks of work done at starvation time, and believes that it is “as good 
as any done on ordinary occasions.” He does not “ enthuse ” over it, 
however, as he does over his ability to walk with keen enjoyment some 
ten miles before breakfast—I mean the breakfast he doesn’t take. The 
experience of myself and friends is that the intellect is not improved by 
ignoring the dinner bell. As I said before, we were amiable, very amiable, 
but we were not bright. Some of us make our way in the world by 
originality of thought in one respect or another, but on this occasion we 
felt no originality. Upton Sinclair makes a great deal of his greater “ clear- 
ness of mind,” but originality does not come through clearness of mind, 
but through confusion of mind and a certain nerve irritability. It was the 
confused, dreaming mind (dreams come from the habit of eating) that gave 
us “ Kubhla Kahn ” and the “ Strange Case of Jekyll and Hyde.” Many of 
our inventions, be it noted, arose through some grotesque idea that proved 
a mind anything but clear and calm. It is the mind capable of confusion 
that gives us original ideas. Specially is this true of authors and artists. 
It would be interesting as an experiment if some magazine, preferably this 
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one, were to arrange that one number should be written by authors who 
pledged themselves that both idea and writing of their special contribution 
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was thought out after two weeks’ starvation. What a change would ensue! 
First of ail, sentiment and a gentle amiability would increase; religion would 
be more pronounced; while the characters of the various desperate personages 
would incline suddenly towards sweetness and light. There would be a 
conspicuous absence ot humour, for humour comes from full feeding—the 
Buddhist monk who subsists on one meal a day is never jocose. The artists 
would be in a like case. L. R. Brightwell, for instance, who now gives us 
such fearsome beasts and funny beasts, would draw angels for the Starvation 
Number. He would not be able to help it. They would be beautiful 
angels, but we should grow tired of them, as we would of the letterpress, 
with its tract-like stories. In fact, in order to make the Starvation Number 
a success, we would have to arrange that readers, as well as writers and 
artists, should become Sinclairites, tor then everyone would be too amiable 
to demand their money back. 

Advocating his new creed, Upton Sinclair makes a great point of his 
increased activity. He was impelled at times, he says, to jump over chairs, 
an idiosyncrasy which must make the starver a rather trying person at 
afternoon calls. The idea that the desire to be always “at it” is a sign 
of physical fitness is too much ingrained nowadays ever to be eradicated. 
For myself, whenever I hear of anything that makes one always on the 
move, I desire to find something that will enable me to sit still. The man 
who must constantly jump over chairs is less master of his physique than 
he who can sit comfortably in a chair and be at rest. Even the lower animals, 
whose example we are constantly told to follow, do not gamble much after 
infancy. The eagle, according to a famous literary excerpt, is the only 
creature that forestalled the modern craze for “ renewing one’s youth.” 
As he does so only in some vague, poetic way, and not by Metchnikoffing or 
starving, he may be excused this proclivity. 

There is one reason which must make us regret that starvation has been 
enrolled as one of our new pleasures. It has killed one dear and loved 
tradition. This is the tradition of the poet who sat breakfastless in the 
attic, and who, in consequence of his condition, wrote deathless verses that 
set the world aflame. There is no such poet; there never has been. Men- 
tality must feed. We often talk of a breakfast fit for a ploughman when 
we mean a heavy meal. It should really be a breakfast fit for a poet; it is 
he that needs the good square meal, and not the field worker or climber of 
mountains. The ploughman could quité well do without his breakfast; at 
least, he could if he realised it; but mentality must feed. Not for the poet, 
save on a holiday or mountain tour, are the subtle joys of starvation! 

















THE HISTORY OF THE 
BARBER’S SECOND BROTHER 


A FRAGMENT 
Extracted from the “ Parisian Nights Entertainment ” 
By Joun Sravetey Hosan 


T=y=7] OUR EXCELLENCY,” observed my good friend 

Mexs:) the barber one morning, as he skirmished round 
my jugular vein with a light-cavalry motion, sug- 
gestive of his conscript days, “did I ever by any 
chance relate to you the deplorable history of my 
Second Brother, and of how he came to walk with 
a crutch? ” 

“ By the illustrious Khalif Haroun Alraschid, 
No! ” I replied, in an unguarded moment. 

“ Non? Then by the beard of the Prophet, and the Piper that played 
before Moses, you shall hear it—aye, before you leave that chair! ” 

The barber had spoken with an energy and gusto—an eager suddenness— 
which I clearly saw were intended to forestall any possible dissent or demur 
upon my part. Belathered as I was, however, immediate decorous escape 
from this unfortunate situation was impossible; and I realised, somewhat 
to my alarm, that I was virtually his prisoner, and the victim for the nonce 
of his prodigious volubility; so with all the resignation I could muster I 
prepared myself against his tirade. To my surprise, I became interested 
as I listened, for upon this occasion the barber was considerably less irrelevant 
than usual, and the substance of his narrative of far greater piquancy than 
his gossip was wont to be. ' 

“ Tres bien! Know, then, that mon pauvre frére was the most unfor- 
tunate of men. He behaved idiotically at the very outset of his astonishing 
career, by marrying a lady who turned out subsequently to be the possessor 
of a cork leg——” 

** Peace! ” I cried. “ Enough! ” for my Gallic friend exhibited at 
times a tendency to indelicacy when in the mood narratory. 

“ and to be ten years older than she had repeatedly averred she 
was before their marriage; that is to say, fifteen years older than he was. 
She also developed a considerable talent in the direction of raw cognac. 

“‘ However, she was considerate enough in the end to relieve him from 
his embarrassment by conveniently falling down the well of the staircase 
one morning, fatally fracturing her skull, and—mirabile dictu!—dislocating 
her jaw. The dislocation of her jaw, considered in itself, was but poetic 
justice; for she possessed to the full the almost peculiarly feminine mania 
for bevel-edged, uncandid argument, roundabout and rotatory explanations, 
and, of course, the jast word in every discussion.” 
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“ Bismillah!—but you hit them off to a T! ” I cried, through the 
soapsuds.” 

“ Upon her exit from this vale of tears in the sudden manner I have 
indicated, it was rather unkindly hinted by my poor dear brother’s enemies 
that he had assisted in her flight through space by a well-directed push; 
and only that the coroner’s jury could not adduce sufficient evidence in 
respect of this contention, my brother’s wooden head would most indubitably, 
I fear, have rolled in the sawdust.” 

I listened, silent and horrified. 

“ Then, again, he realised upon his furniture, when there was already 
a Bill of Sale out in respect of it; and, furthermore, backed a bill far a 
gentleman who afterwards found it convenient to retire to the comparative 
oblivion of Bananaville on the Upper Congo, where, I believe, he perished 
miserably of fever, gin, and other maladies. Ah, Ciel! but my poor “i 

“ But about the crutch,” I cried, writhing under this prolixity. 

“IT am coming to it, your Excellency. Well, after the convenient 
demise of his cork-legged spouse, he took to living in flats, and established 
himself in a suite of rooms on the third floor of the Maison Americaine, in 
the Rue Cabot,—that Bastille-like pile which your Excellency will know 
provides the newspapers with at least one good scandal per annum. 

“ A predilection for the fairer sex was ever the weakness of my soft- 
hearted brother; and when he discovered that he was living over the head 
of one of the most radiant and ravishing creatures that ever stepped in 
shoe leather, is it necessary for me to say that he immediately enjoined it 
upon himself never to rest until he had brought this seraphic vision to his 
feet? Ah, ?amour—the tender passion; what will it not make us men do? ” 
and the tonsorial artist assumed a reflective attitude, involuntarily (almost) 
at the same time admiring his countenance in the massive mirror to his front. 

“The dodges—the tricks,” he continued, after a while, “ the petty 
expedients, to which my brother resorted in his endeavours to elicit from 
this syren one familiar word—I swear they were incroyable, monsieur— 
incroyable absolutement. The ancient, the time-honoured device of rescuing 
her from the criminal attentions of ‘ Apaches’ in his own pay, but drew 
from her a formal, “ Je vous remercie bien,” and an engaging toss of her 
magnificent dark head, but no more. Ah, mon cher ami, you who have 
followed the game of love through its mazy and devious windings, its 
multifarious ramifications, its delights and tortures, its ecstasies of happiness 
and chagrin; who have been reeled in and let out by your charmer like a 
trout on the end of a line—(‘ Taking things for granted a lot, I thought) 
—you will know how to appreciate the miseries of my brother and sympathise 
with his state of mind. 

“ Imagine, therefore, his elation when this gazelle-eyed Venus tapped 
gently one night on the glass panel of his door, and enquired, in the most 
sweetly apologetic voice, if M’sieur could accommodate her with the tem- 
porary loan of a ten-centime piece to put in the gas-meter, as unfortunately 
through an act of forgetfulness she had neglected to supply herself with 
small change. 

“ Will you believe me, M’sieur, when I tell you that my incredible 
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relative insisted upon filling her gas-meter with coins until it would hold 
no more. I declare to you he supplied her with more gas than ever 
the brothers Montgolfier used in their balloon experiments. 

“This little act of neighbourliness, together with the fact of my 
brother’s having previously rescued her from the clutches of the Apaches, 
and in view, further, of several other little incidents he had managed to 
arrange—none too cleverly, I fear—brought about a short téte-a-téte the 
next day, which subsequently developed into a mild sort of intimacy. 

“ What her business was, or how she evaded the primal curse, he did 
not know. She went out in the morning a trifle later than the average 
clerk or shop girl, and did not return till late—sometimes very late—in the 
early hours of the morning, in fact, arriving occasionally in a taxi-cab, in 
the escort of two affable gentlemen, who seemed to have nothing particular 
to do in life, and an apparently unlimited time in which to do it. 

“ She essayed to unveil the mystery for‘ him one day. The most 
reserved and exaggeratedly secretive of ladies in the ordinary course of 
things, she became on a sudden one day amazingly friendly and communi- 
cative, so much so, indeed, that my brother took heart and suggested a 
little supper at the Café Bagdad, to which she acquiesced with unexpected 
eagerness—an eagerness, in fact, the significance of which entirely escaped 
my not over-acute relative at the time. 

“‘< Indeed, I am sure I should be charmed. You won’t forget it, will 
you?” she added archly, as they parted. 

“Forget! Ye gods and little fishes! Would a man starving upon a 
Greenland iceberg forget to eat a dinner if placed before him? 

““< Forget! my dear lady,’ he assured her. ‘ Never fear for that.’ 

“ During the course of the dinner which followed the next evening, 
she rewarded him somewhat for his pains by tearing aside for a moment 
the veil which had hitherto enshrouded in impenetrabie mystery her romantic 
past, the recitation of the history of which more than ever raised her in his 
esteem. 

“ After the third bottle of Burgundy, of which she partook amazingly 
little herself (so my dull and fraternal connection recollected afterwards), 
she related with a charming abandon, an exquisite naiveté and candour, the 
following particulars of her chequered career, which is known to the fre- 
quenters of the Café Bagdad as 
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“¢ You have doubtless wondered,’ she commenced, ‘ how a lady of my 
evident exalted birth and connections (‘ This self-esteem, the result of the 
profound simplicity of her nature, would be considered anything but modest 
in one more sophisticated,’ thought my brother) comes to be living in a 
second-rate flat in the Quartier Saint Roché, but, mon brave, who of us 
is beyond the barbed shafts of misfortune? ” 

“A tear stole down her alabaster cheek, just faintly flushed with 
emotion, leaving my brother speechless with sympathy. 

*** Helas!? she cried, ‘ that the daughter of the famous Grand Duke 
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Oconnorovitch of Irkhutsk should come to such a pass; but you will not 
think the less of me when I tell you that it was all through my determination 
to contribute some little mite of help towards the movement afoot to rescue 
from their cruel slavery my poor benighted countrymen—my brother slaves 
—from dreary Khamschatka to the Aegean, and from Libau to the Pribyloffs.’ 

“¢T grieve for you, fair lady,’ said my impressionable brother, when 
he had in some degree regained his voice, which he did by the stereotyped 
method of repeated applications to the bottle. 

“« When I left the seminary at Moscow,’ she continued, ‘a young 
and innocent slip of a girl, little did I dream that I should ere many summers 
would pass be embroiled in deep and dark conspiracy, in diabolic intrigues 
and machinations, whose ramifications stretched like a web all over the 
habitable globe. Aye! ” she cried, ‘ these soft fingers (which she caught my 
brother admiring) have shed blood—rivers of it. This was the hand that 
struck down the arch-tyrant Nastykoff—plunged the cruel steel into his 
black heart. Aflame with the wrongs of my down-trodden countrymen, 
which my high position at court gave me an unusual opportunity of appre- 
ciating, I joined in Warsaw the terrible “ League of the Four-Leaved 
Sjambok ” (‘ the Sjambok,’ she hastened to explain, ‘is a hardy creeper 
peculiar to the steppes of Tartary, and is also, I believe, indigenous to the 
moist soil of Ireland—a not inconsiderate island, so I understand, somewhere 
off the western coast of Europe’), ‘and pledging myself to devote the 
remainder of my life to the successful accomplishment of its objects, I 
plunged forthwith into the seething vortex of sinister, murderous revolu- 
tion! ? 

“ Here she paused for a moment, her breast heaving and her eyes 
flashing. 

*««T must calm myself,’ she cried, with a visible effort towards attaining 
to that desirable state, and continued then in a more measured tone: 

“< This would have been well had not the secret agents of the Czar 
(who swarm all over my unfortunate Fatherland like inquisitors—aye! and 
are even to be found in other countries) had not penetrated my dangerous 
secret. I was suspected—watched—detected; then arrested and flung into a 
foul prison, with a horde of common murderers, thieves, and blackguards; 
and only the powerful court influence of my father saved me from a shameful 
death on the gibbet, or, what was still worse, a living death in the mines. 
As it was, my father disowned and dispossessed me, upbraiding me with 
a fury so bitter that I cannot bring myself to speak of it in detail. 

“«« Ungrateful child,’ he stormed. “Get thee gone from me and 
from Holy Russia immediately. Here are a thousand roubles, which 
represents, to a kopeck, the last assistance, financial or otherwise, you shall 
ever receive from me, and with it take the knowledge of my irrevocable 
resolve never to receive you back into my favour again. Begone! or by the 
Rock of Cashel I shall repent of even this small grace, and order my footman 
to fling you over the ramparts, penniless.” ” 

“<< And what is the “ Rock of Cashel,” by the bye,?? enquired my 
brother, somewhat disjointedly. 

* The Fair Siberian paused for a moment before replying. A strange 
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gleam of humour and suspicion shone in her eye (so my brother asserts, 
though apparently he was too fuddled at the time for nice physiognomical 
discrimination). ‘The Rock of Cashel, she said ‘ is the Russian “ Koh-i- 
Noor ”—a monstrous ruby kept in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, 
and called a “ Rock ” from its peculiarly irregular shape. But why do you 
ask?” 

“Oh, nothing. I never heard of it before,’ said my brother. ‘ But 
don’t let me interrupt you.’ 

“ The Fair Siberian cleared her throat, and continued. ‘ These cruel 
words of my father, banishing from my breast all hope of reconciliation 
as effectively as!my person was to be banished from the land of my birth, 
left so indelible an impression upon me that even now—two years after 
they have been uttered—I still seem to see with a horrid vividness the 
savage face of my father, with his teeth bared like a tiger’s, and his eyes 
shooting fire, and to hear the curses which he remorselessly showered upon 
me. 

“« Freed now from parental authority, and protected by a foreign flag, 
I plunged still deeper into the criminal intrigues of the revolutionaries, 
founding, indeed, a Parisian branch of the League in the Chaussee d’Armen- 
tieres, which soon became the rallying point of all the irreconcilables and 
political desperadoes of Europe. 

“« Of the crimes of which I was guilty in the name of freedom, and 
of the assassinations—aye, massacres—of which I was the instigator, I shall 
not now speak. Acting as I did in the innocent belief that the end justified 
the means, I stopped at no excess—halted at no barbarity—in my deter- 
mination to wring from the Great Autocrat some alleviation of the lot of 
his down-trodden subjects; and it was not until I had slain an innocent 
woman that the full horror of my conduct—the extent of my enormities— 
burst in a flood upon my soul, and I was overwhelmed with such a reaction 
of remorse that, from being the “ Blood-stained Eagle of the Revolution,” 
I became a fierce denouncer of blooshed in its more brutal and personal 
aspects. About this time I had been experimenting with a phenomenally 
powerful explosive of my own discovery (for I would have you know that 
J obtained my science degree, with Honours, at the University of Heidel- 
berg), and had just constructed an experimental bomb for use in the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg on the occasion of the Grand Levee, when the 
wave of remorseful reaction I have spoken of came over me. My associates 
in political crime demanded the bomb, or the formula for the manufacture 
of the explosive, but I would satisfy them in neither respect.’ 

«And why was this particular bomb or explosive so important to 
them—that is, why did they attach such an apparently undue importance 
te it? ? enquired my brother. 

““« Ah! that is the point,’ cried the Fair Siberian. ‘I, and I alone, 
had the formula and knew the secret of this terrible explosive. So incredible 
was its power, so prodigious its rending force, that one square inch of it 
would dig a ravine—a cafion—in the Bois de Boulogne deeper than the 
Gorge of Niagara or the Grand Cafion of Colorado; and, being inexpensive 
to manufacture and convenient to handle, as explosives go, the possession 
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of the formula for its manufacture would be a Godsend (if such a pious 
word can be used in so infamous a connection) to these blood-intoxicated 
fanatics. Instead, therefore, of surrendering the bomb, I deposited it beneath 
the floor of my bedroom, removing the two gas-junction boards for that 
purpose, re-covering the same with a carpet.? She paused, and regarded 
my brother impressively. 

“ The Burgundy had made considerable inroads into his powers of ratio- 
cination. Still fuddled though he was, the irresistibly obvious question 
arose to his lips: 

“ « But my good lady, why keep the bomb at all? Why not pitch it 
into the Seine, and have done with the cursed thing ?? 

«« Ah! I see you have been following me. This terrible explosive, 
when once the elements of it are synthetically combined, can never after- 
wards be disintegrated; and the devilish substance itself is not rendered 
innocuous save by immersion in another liquid—of which I alone possess the 
secret—an immersion lasting some twelve or thirteen months, when it auto- 
matically, and of its own accord, dissolves into its primary elements. When 
not immersed in this liquid the slightest shock is sufficient to detonate it.’ 

“ « But, for all that, dear lady, is it not better to throw it into the Seine, 
immersed in a tin of this antidotal compound, than run any personal risk 
yourself, to say nothing of risk to inhabitants of the Maison generally? ” 

*«< It grieves me to say I cannot agree with you,’ she answered sadly. 
‘I have made my bed, and I must, perforce, lie upon it. I have already 
shed more innocent blood than I shall care to think of at my dying hour, and I 
shall take no further risk. No! the ‘ tryoxyi’ must remain in my possession 
until disintegration sets in—which should be in another week from now— 
when it will become as harmless as sugar candy.’ 

“<« Then if that be the case,’ there is nothing more to be done, and no 
advantage to be gained by worrying further about the matter,’ said my 
brother, with that self-possessed decision which was characteristic of his 
alcoholic moments. 

“<« Ah! but you forget the League,’ she cried, lines of grave anxiety 
corrugating her marble forehead. ‘ They have sworn to obtain from me 
the formula of this explosive, even if they are forced to resort to the outrages 
of kidnapping and subsequent torture of me to do so; but hitherto I have 
evaded them.’ ” 

“Tn the light of her post-nocturnal home-comings, my brother could not 
but marvel at her simplicity and at her carelessness at the almost stupid 
ineffectiveness of her precautions to avoid either kidnapping or assassination 
—if that last grim decision should be come to by the League. The fatuity 
of her conduct in this respect, when placed in juxtaposition with her last 
statement, were too glaring, even for an infatuated and more or less.elevated 
gentleman, to escape attention. 

He pointed this out to her, and for a moment she seemed dismayed. 

« ¢ Ah! you men,’ she cried, ‘ you are so cruelly, coldly logical; still, I 
must in future keep more to my rooms. However, who is to shield me 
from burglarious attempts upon the part of my quondam colleagues of the 
League? They shadow me night and day, and it cannot be long before they 
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come to some decision with respect to me. I verily believe, indeed, that | 
should have been murdered long ago but for the fact that they realise my 
secret in that case must perish with me. Do you know,’ she said, bending 
over the table and regarding him fixedly, with exaggerated impressiveness— 
clutching his arm in a nervous grasp, whose tensity increased at every word— 
‘do you know, mon brave, that those two men over there, at that table, who 
came in after us, are myrmidons of the terrible League of the Four-Leaved 
Sjambok ?? 

, “ My brother could only stare in amazement. Who was this woman, 
whose nerve was so immense that she could speak for nearly an hour without 
mentioning this sensational and startling fact? 

“ ¢ Ma cherie, he said bravely, rising to his feet, ‘I shall confront the 
villains instantly.’ 

“ Non! non!! ” she cried; “ I beg of you not to make a scene; consider 
my reputation. We must evolve some plan, some scheme, to confound 
them, more in consonance with the conventions cf every-day life, and less 
replete with scandalous possibilities. Ah! Ciel! If you would only help.” 

“ « Ma’mselle, believe me, I am yours to command,’ he said, gallantly. 

“«« Mind the bomb for me,’ she cried. ‘ It is that they are after.’ 

“« My brother, reckless as he was, and emboldened with wine and further 
impaired by her beauty, visibly shrank at this suggestion. The Fair Siberian 
was quick to discern it. 

“ ¢ There is no danger,’ she said convincingly. ‘ Surely if a poor defence- 
less woman can sleep for months in the same room with it, a man should 
have less fear? Still, if you are afraid—she dwelt with delicate though 
quite noticeable emphasis on the word ‘ afraid,’ and scrutinised his features 
carefully, then with well-simulated resignation completed the sentence—‘ I 
must deal with the situation myself as best I can.” 

“ Her words had the desired effect; for whatever else may be said of my 
invincibly dense relative, it could never be said that he was lacking in 
courage. 

“« Knough!’ he cried, ‘ Mademoiselle Oconnorovitch; ‘ give me the 
bom—— 

*¢ She clapped her hand hurriedly over his mouth. ‘ For heaven’s sake 
don’t speak so loudly. I shall let you have the box as soon as ever we return 
to the flats.’ 

They finished the evening at the opera, on on their return the Fair 
Siberian handed my brother a small mahogany box, in bulk a trifle less than 
a silk-hat box. It was securely padlocked. 

“ My brother took it gingerly. 

“ ¢ You are sure its safe?” he enquired, in a constrained voice. 

“< © Certainement.’ 

«But about this liquid. There doesn’t seem to be any liquid in 
this. Besides, liquid in a wooden box! It’s very light.’ 

«© ¢ Ah! Monsieur! ’ she cried, with a semi-pitying, semi-coaxing smile, 
‘you betray in those words your ignorance of the glorious science of 
chemistry. Do you know that there are liquids almost as light as air? 


and as for the box being a wood one, it is lined with sheet zinc.’ 
* * * * * * * 
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‘“‘ My brother was awakened from his slumber by indications of some 
unusual occurrence on the landing below, outside the door of the Fair 
Siberian’s rooms. A hurried surview discovered her on the landing, 
en deshabile, and exclaiming volubly, her left hand on the handle of her 
door, her right hand clutching a baluster, which latter she could just 
conveniently reach. 

“A brutal-looking man had a foot in the barely-open door, which 
prevented the Fair Siberian from slamming it too; but the position of her 
body prevented any ingress. 

* You shall not enter my flat!’ she screamed. “ Help! help! !? 

** My brother sprang down the stairs, brandishing a cocked revolver 
he had snatched from the drawer of his toilet-table. 

“ Without waiting for any explanations, he immediately levelled this 
lethal instrument at the head of the nearest offender, and fired. Fortunately 
for himself, though unfortuantely in another way, his shooting was erratic, 
and the shot missed. 

“This seemingly appeared to astonish the man who was struggling 
with the Fair Siberian. 

“< Fire, Henri!’ he shouted to his colleague; ‘ that’s the man who 
was dining at the café. He’s probably in the game. Don’t give him a 
chance to shoot again.’ 

“ And ‘ Henri’ did, with something of the celerity, if not the preci- 
sion, of a cowboy, tearing off part of my brother’s left ear with the first 
shot, and laying him hors de combat with a second bullet through his 
knee- -cap. 

“ Seeing her efforts were of no avail, the Fair Siberian allowed the men 
to search her rooms; but, apparently not finding what they were searching 
for in her apartments, they must needs turn their attention to my brother’s 

rooms. 
. “ They soon unearthed the mahogany box, which your Excellency will 
have guessed was what they were after ““ 

“« And blew themselves to pieces?” I enquired innocently. 

“Bah! It wasnobomb. My fatuous brother had been duped. The 
Fair Siberian was no Siberian at all, but a common, designing adven- 
turess—from a place I think they call La Tipperairé, is it not? She 
had been head saleswoman in Tirrany’s, the great diamond house, at the 
time of the sensational robbery (nearly twelve months ago), when, you will 
remember, perhaps, that the thieves walked out of the shop in broad daylight 
with fifty-thousand-francs-worth of precious stones! 

“ Though the Fair Siberian’s connivance had been suspected—and even 
bluntly suggested—it could not be proved; but a continual watch had been 
kept upon her since the robbery, and she, anticipating a search, had lit upon 
the ingenious idea of imparting to my brother the history of the patent bomb, 
the box supposed to contain it, my brother could neither open nor dispose 
of, and which, assured that espionage had ceased, she could easily persuade 
him to return to her. 

« As your Excellency has doubtless anticipated, the difficulty of demon- 
strating to the Examining Judge of the Department of the Seine that he 
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(my brother) was personally innocent of any participation in the diamond 
fraud, proved overwhelming, the Court treating my brother’s explanation as 
a brazen joke. When he was sufficiently recovered from the bullet wound 
to leave the hospital and limp his way into the criminal court for trial, he was 
rewarded for his artlessness of disposition with a sentence of five years’ 
transportation to New Caledonia. The Fair Siberian herself was only 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, the Judge erroneously and unkindly 
coming to the conclusion that my brother had been the instigator of the whole 
affair. é 

“ But why was the Siberian so averse to letting the two detectives—for, 
of course, I am right in assuming they were detectives—search her flat? 

“ Ah! that was her cunning. Her intention was to distract their atten- 
tion from my brother’s rooms and confine it entirely to her flat, by a simulated 
anxiety in respect of their entering it. Had my brother not put in his 
unfortunate appearance at the moment of the struggle, the men might pos- 
sibly never have dreamt of connecting him with the robbery, in spite of the 
fact that he had been seen dining with the Siberian, for it is no crime to 
dine with anyone, even though they are under a cloud. 

“ But,” I suggested, as delicately as I could, “it must be admitted: 
that while your brother’s narrative was doubtless t-ue, at the same time he 
was not—er—let us say—exactly a persona gratia with the authorities, when 
one considers the affair of his wife’s death, and the suspicion attached to that 
incident. 

“ Ah! Monsieur, you are right. His past record—for that, no doubt, 
is what you allude to—did tell against him; but, for all that, he was the most 
unfortunate of men, almost as unfortunate as my third brother, who . . .” 
But I had had enough of the Barber’s family history for one day, so hurriedly 
handing the good man his fee, I forthwith departed. 











THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


= HIS story was told me by a slim, fair-haired little man, 

fi with a mouth which would have made the fortune 
‘ of a low comedian, and whom I met by the purest 
chance in the gardens of Hampton Court Palace. 
Conversation had drifted from the concrete actualities 
of the weather and the picture galleries to Art, and 
finally to Wisdom with a very large capital “ W.” 
I alluded to Solomon. 

“ T knew a chap that used to be called by that 
name—once,” said my companion, reminiscently. 

“Go on,” I encouraged him, as he paused. 

He continued. 

* * * * * * 

Solomon’s original name was Ernest Henry Hatch, his address some- 
where in Wimbledon, and his occupation that of a junior clerk in the offices 
of Messrs. Mallaby, Sons & Clough. His age was twenty-four, and his 
record blameless. An ineradicable passion for distributing gratuitous justice, 
and for intervening in affairs which were no earthly concern of his own, 
had more to do with investing him with the soubriquet than his social 
position. Employment under the banner of Mallaby, Sons & Clough did 
not make for wealth, and the thirty shillings a week which the firm paid 
to Mr. Hatch was regarded as an ample and sufficient salary. Solomon’s 
raiment was habitually shiny, especially at the knees and elbows, and he was 
known to go without a decent lunch for a fortnight after 2 visit to the Lyceum 
pit. Solomon had, to tell the truth, a keen eye for a dramatic situation, 
which may have accounted for his tendency to play the part of a heavy father. 

Jessop, the office boy, was the first on whose behalf he publicly intervened. 
Dashing to the office, Jessop had collided heavily with a middle-aged gentle- 
man en route from Billingsgate with a basket of fish poised on his head. 
There was a wild descent of the entire company, Jessop being the first to 
extricate himself. Marking the direction of his flight, the gentleman had 
collected his stock, and made straight for the office after him. Jessop was 
still explaining the position to his fellow clerks, with a pale and affrighted 
face, when heavy footsteps rang on the flagged passage outside. Then it 
was that Solomon took complete command of the situation. He hustled 
the boy into the walled-off recess in which Mallaby’s clerks made their 
ablutions. 

“Take off your coat! ” 

Jessop whipped it off, and was thrust into an antiquated one of 
Solomon’s. The latter, making a dash for the grate, swiftly created an 
incipient but distinct moustache on Jessop’s upper lip, and then, with a 
damp brush, swept his upstanding hair down over his forehead in two even 
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curves. Jessop’s entire family might have cut him dead when an instant 
later the fish merchant burst into the room. . 

“ My name’s Alf Sweeny,” he began. “A young whipper-snapper 
knocked the wind out o” me jes’ now, and I’m goin’ to smash is face tust, 
and ’ave the lor on ’im arterwards! ” 

Solomon, who had slithered from his seat, advanced, pen in hand. 
Jessop was making frenzied entries in the ledger. 

“ You require legal advice? ” 

“ What I wants,” said the fishmonger, his eye wandering fiercely over 
the group at the desks, “is to find out where the little blighter’s gorn! ” 
He took a couple of steps forward, and peered into the manager’s room, 
which happened to be empty. 

“ You'll find a very respectable solicitor at Number 17,” said Solomon. 
‘‘Or a detective agency lower down.” 

“ Look ’ere,” said the exasperated man. ‘ Where’ve you ’id ’im? ” 

“ You can, of course, take proceedings under the Fugitive Offenders’ 
Act, Vic. 98, Cap. 23, or under the Bodily Collision (Costermonger’s) Act. 
Personally, I s 

“ Are you a-goin’ to tell me 

“T shouldn’t advise anyone to leave a basket like yours unattended 
on the mat. The office cat has a horrible weakness for bloaters! ” 

The fishy gentleman gave a single, comprehensive glance, spake a 
single, comprehensive sentence, and took his departure. Jessop brushed 
his hair, eradicated his moustache, and fell upon the neck of his rescuer. 

After which followed the case of Synfield. 

Synfield (I gathered) was a mild-mannered youth, hopelessly enamoured 
of a girl who possessed the name of Ethel and doggy tastes. He was about 
the last person on earth one would have imagined getting into trouble, and 
his appearance at the office with a face of abyssmal gloom led to enquiries. 
The first of these naturally emanated from Solomon. 

“ Fact is, P’ve borrowed some money,” said Synfield, with a gulp. 
“ T wanted to buy a St. Bernard as a present for a—a lady, and I’d a chance 
of getting a beauty. I was frightfully hard up, and, like an ass, I went to 
Goldstein’s, or Ravenscourt House—the people who offer to lend on note 
of hand alone, and all the rest of it. When I tried to borrow a fiver, the 
old chap said he never lent under ten. I borrowed that, and bought the 
dog. Now I find I’ve got to pay back the ten pounds by Tuesday, with 
another tenner for interest! ” 

“ Sell the dog again,” suggested Jessop. 

“ The beast died the next day. If I don’t settle up, the old man’s 
going to call on the Guv’nor! ” 

“ Mere blackmail,” said Solomon. 

“T know. But what’s the use of arguing. I can’t prosecute, and I 
should get the sack in any case—you know what a stickler Mallaby is. [Ive 
five pounds left over, and I might raise another five, but “4 

He looked at Ernest Henry Hatch—a look that lit the fires of battle. 

“ How many clerks does Goldstein keep? ” asked Solomon, casually. 

“One. He goes out to lunch at twelve-thirty.” 
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“ Fire in his office? ” 

“ie” 

“ Then bring along the chink to-morrow,” said Solomon, cheerfully. 

And the following luncheon hour saw that gentleman lightly mounting 
the paiatial staircase ot Ravenscourt House. 

He reached the fourth floor. Mr. Goldstein, although not in the best 
of humours, was alone, and would see him. Solomon gave his name— 
truthfully, and his private address. The story that he told was simple. 
He had ten pounds, and wanted to borrow another ten for certain private 
reasons. He had read—he thought that it was in a Band of Hope Magazine 
—that Mr. Goldstein was glad to lend money upon childishly simple terms. 
Mr. Goldstein, eyeing him warily over an aromatic cigar, intimated that 
he was. 

“ Then if I borrow ten pounds and pay it back within a week or so, 
what sort of form should I have to sign? ” asked Solomon. Mr. Goldstein 
became vague. Ernest Henry Hatch insisted upon seeing an actual and 
similar document. Not very many people went to Ravenscourt House 
prepared to borrow as little as ten pounds, and presently, as he had hoped 
and anticipated, he was shown the document bearing Synfield’s signature. 
There was a sudden false step on the rug, a sudden flare from Mr. Goldstein’s 
sober coal fire, the sudden flicker of grey ash up the chimney. 

“ Confound you—you did that on purpose! ” roared the moneylender. 

** You'll have to prove it,” said Solomon, his cheeks a little flushed. 

“‘ The thing was a put-up job! ” 

“ You'll have to prove that, too.” 

Mr. Goldstein waddled towards the outer office. Then he remembered 
that the clerk was at lunch, and that there had been no witnesses. 

** Mr. Synfield seems to have borrowed ten pounds for about a week. 
Cent.-per-cent. interest on the loan would be about four shillings. I dare 
say he’d be willing to pay that,” added his visitor. 

For ten sultry minutes Mr. Goldstein raged in a mixture of German, 
Hebrew, and English, and Solomon listened unmoved. Then, because, 
like most bullies, he was a coward, he gave in. There were too many 
things which would require proving, and too much unpleasant publicity 
would be involved in the process. He made out a receipt and took the 
money which Solomon tendered, and Solomon himself took his departure. 
He was a little late at the office that afternoon, but no one blamed him. 

A week—two weeks passed. Then Lussart—the little foreigner who 
undertook the French and German correspondence, and whom, among all 
his fellow clerks, Solomon liked least, appeared at his desk with a face 
indicative of unrelieved tragedy. 

“ Well? ” said Solomon. 

Mr. Lussart’s hands waved and fluttered. He would explain. He 
had become engulfed—enmeshed—entangled in an unprecedented affair. 
He had become affianced. 

“ Lucky feller! ” said Solomon. “ Ask me to the wedding, and I'll 
find a tasty little villa for you—bays up and down, tiled forecourt, Venetian 


blinds——”’ 
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“ Ar-r-r-h! ” said Lussart, grasping but a fraction of this alluring 
programme. ‘“ There must be no wedding. I decline. It is all—what 
you say—a fluke. She—the lady—misunderstand me! ” 

“ Oho! ” said Solomon. 

“J write her one letter of affection. That is all. What I desire is 
for someone of tact to make plain that both I and the letter have been 
misinterpreted. If you, Mr. Hatch , 

Solomon shook his head. 

“Tt’s against my rules to interfere where women are concerned.” 

“ But you alone will save me! ” pleaded Lussart, hysterically. 

“Ts she a foreigner? ” asked Solomon, wavering. : 

“ Oui! But she speak English with but the smallest accent—no more 
than myself.” 

He asked further questions. In the end, of course, he went. 

The seat of war proved to be at Surbiton, where the lady and her 
mother were occupying furnished rooms. Solomon, wearing his best clothes, 
and with a cheerful November sky above him, found the house easily enough, 
and knocked at the green door. A maid opened it, surveyed him super- 
ciliously, and finally condescended to take his name in to Miss Dupont. 

He was standing near the window, and didn’t see her until she was 
fairly in the room. Lussart had described the girl as being dark, of medium 
height, and “ ordinary-looking.” ‘ Ordinary ” was the one word which 
Solomon would never have dreamed of using in connection with the vision 
which confronted him. He became aware that she had said “ Good after- 
noon,” and was expecting some sort of reply. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. “I have come upon an errand 

‘Indeed! ” said Mademoiselle. ‘“ But you should have visited the 
entrance of the tradesmen. Our landlady does not like——” —~ 

“[’m not a tradesman,” said Solomon, mildly. 

Mademoiselle became apologetic. 

“Am I always to make mistakes? Yesterday there comes a man with 
a dirty straw basket filled with tools, calling himself a ‘ plummer.’ I tell 
him that we have eaten our plums long ago, and that we pick them ourselves, 
and do not.use a hammer. ‘Then he assures me that he is sent to mend 
the taps in the bath-room, and that he has to ‘ sweat a joint’! I show 
him the hot tap, and come away!” ! 

Solomon went doggedly back to his subject. 

“Tve called,” he insisted, “with reference to a friend of ours—of 
mine, who is also a friend of yours——” 

“ How mysterious! Won’t you sit down? ” (Solomon, I inferred, 
had been fumbling distractedly with his hat, and looking everywhere but 
at the girl.) ‘“ And, this gentleman, who seems to be friends with so many 
people at once ‘thee 

“His name,” said Solomon, slowly, “ is Lussart—Monseer Lussart.” 

He hardly knew what he expected to happen. As a matter of fact, 
nothing did happen. Mademoiselle Dupont merely stared, and, after a 
pause, said “ Oh! ” 
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“ He met you,” Solomon continued, “ and—so far as I can gather— 


» 





he proposed. 

“Indeed! ” She was politely interested. “ And what did your—our 
—my friend propose? ” 

“ Marriage.” Solomon’s self-reliance was beginning to melt. “ He 
said that you didn’t understand him.” 

“ That is quite possible.’ Mademoiselle’s smile was dazzling. I am 
vairy sorry, but I do not understand even you. Also, I have now an 
appointment. If your message is very important as 

“Tt is! * Solomon’s reputation was hanging in the balance. 

“ perhaps you will be able to call again. I am at home on Monday 








evening.” 

“Thank you. I will come then,” said Solomon. 

A moment later the green door slammed behind him. He walked 
to the station like a man under the influence of hypnotism. Monday 
morning brought Mallaby’s again, and explanations. 

“ The case is a bit difficult,” he said. “ It requires careful handling.” 

“ If anyone can handle it, it’s you! ” said Synfield, with enthusiasm. 

“ Lussart’s gone off to Paris for a week, on special business,” said 
Jessop. 
“TI know. Wish I'd asked more particulars of him—the girl hardly 
seemed to recognise his name. Might have been my accent, of course.” 

He called again in the evening better prepared. He was ready to 
meet every eventuality, from a chilly—even hostile—reception to the 
information that she was not at home. The one thing which he hadn’t 
bargained for was a distinctly cordial reception and the introduction into 
the drama of Mademoiselle’s mother—a charming old lady who talked 
briskly in what she believed to be English for ten minutes, and then lapsed 
into intermittent slumber. 

** You wish to discuss M’sieu Lussart, do you not? ” said her daughter. 
“ T was stupid at first. Now I remember him—a most amiable person - 

“Yes. Made love to you, I believe? ” 

Mademoiselle nodded. 

“ Certainly I have not been in England long, you understand, and to 
meet a fellow countryman was—pleasant! ” 

“ Tt’s all along of his pleasantness that I’m here now. He’s a volatile 
old sport, is Lussart. When he gets among beautiful surroundings »— 
Solomon waved his hand towards a bamboo overmantel and two plush 
brackets which supported busts of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone— 
“his excitement gets the better of him, so to speak. He forgets—er— 


Mabel.” 
“ He forgets Mabel. And who is Mabel? ” asked Mademoiselle 


Dupont. 
“ The girl he’s been engaged to since last May.” 
“ But he has walked home with me each night from the Technical 


Institute, where I study Art! ” 
“If she were to hear of it, she might break another blood-vessel. 


Consumptive, you know! ” 
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“‘ But the evening classes are over so late, and 

“ Look here,” said Solomon, distractedly, “ what days are they on? 
I'm in Surbiton occasionally myself.” 

“ Wednesday.” 

“ My day, too. If it’s merely a matter of escort, I'd be proud and 
honoured if—to get Lussart out of a hole—you’d let me see you home.” 

Mademoiselle took up the poker and jabbed at the fire. Solomon 
couldn’t see her face, but his own felt as though someone had touched it 
up with a warm coal. Madame awoke. She rang the bell, and tea was 
brought. Half an hour later the baffled diplomatist left. 

Of his first walk with Mademoiselle Dupont he had no clear after- 
recollections. Her English, if fluent, was a trifle baffling; Solomon’s know- 
ledge of Art was as nebulous as his knowledge of French. But Art they 
did undoubtedly discuss—the more particularly Impressionism—referring 
pityingly to those who were satisfied to live in outer darkness with a new 
red-brick-and-plaster Technical Institute in their very midst. They spoke 
little of Lussart. Solomon was torn between a hatred of disloyalty, and a 
desire to accomplish his mission. 

“ He’s all right, on the whole,” he told her, “ but his affections are 
discriminating. It’s a recognised weakness with the French.” 

“T beg your par-r-don! ” said Mademoiselle. 

<¢ with the French gentlemen. The ladies, as is well known, are 
faithful to the last—” 

“ Then I must not desert Monsieur Lussart.” 

“ to the last chap that really takes their fancy,” said Solomon, 
dragging himself out of the quicksands with a gasp. 

He was still very far from terra-firma when Lussart returned from 
Paris; still, apparently, as far from recovering the letter. But even before 
then (I gathered) the inevitableness of his fate must have dawned upon 
him. Whether he was glad or sorry—a martyr sacrificed on the altar of 
friendship or a hero winning his due reward—my informant didn’t say. 
Ernest Henry Hatch may have imagined himself to be the master of his 
fate and the captain of his soul, but he wasn’t. It was just a fortnight after 
Lussart’s return that he said what he was bound to say. 

“ Couldn’t you forget him if—if you took over—me? ” 

Mademoiselle Dupont’s head was bent—she was in the act of slipping 
her latch-key into the green door. 

“ Perhaps,” she said. ‘ Here, at any rate, is the letter. Good 
evening! ” 

The door closed behind her. 

Solomon was waiting at the office for Lussart on the following morning. 

“ Pve settled the matter,” he said, quietly, and handed him the folded 
paper. 

Lussart stood twirling it between his fingers. Then he dropped it 
into the fire, and began to giggle. 

“ Te-he-he! You are—sold, Monsieur! I have never been affianced 
to Mademoiselle Dupont. She is my cousin. It is with much difficulty 
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I make her join in the plot, but she is indebted to my father for her education. 


» 





Thus I make a fool of one who thinks himself so wise that he 
Solomon turned to Jessop, who was standing at his elbow. 

“ Hold my coat a minute,” he said, very quietly. 
* * * * * 7 7 


“ Mademoiselle is not at home,” said the supercilious maid, when he 
called at the Surbiton house in the evening. 

“ Pardon me! ” said Solomon, standing his ground. 

The maid glanced at him, recognised her match, and departed. 
Presently she came back to intimate that he would find Mademoiselle in 
the dining-room. ‘The place was almost in darkness, but he perceived her 
near the window. 

“ T have come for my answer,” said Solomon. 

“ Do you not understand—even now? Don’t you see? ” 

“ Better than your gentlemanly cousin, I fancy. One of his eyes is 
closed for repairs, and he had to visit a dentist before he could apologise 
properly.” 

“And now you come to knock out some of my teeths? ” asked 
Mademoiselle, faintly. 

“Worse! I’m going to marry you.” 

She began to cry. 

“| have been so mean—so hor-r-rible. I have made you despise me.” 
“ You have not made me despise you at all. I could not think of such a 
thing, for one moment! ” 

“ T couldn’t, either,” said Solomon. “ The institution of matrimony’s 
on a permanent basis, you know. It’s difficult to explain matters here— 
but we might go and see how the river looks by moonlight! ” 

* * * » 7 * * 

It was precisely at this point that we were interrupted. A vivacious 
and comely lady approached. She was wheeling a perambulator, but most 
of her energies were concentrated upon a small boy, whose main idea seemed 
to be to stop the vehicle by applying his nose as a brake to the wheel. 

“ Sol-o-mon! ” she called softly. ‘ Sol-o-mon! ” 

My companion arose, and she caught sight of him. I suddenly found 
myself out of the picture—the possessor of an unfinished story. 

Yet I have no doubt but the story was finished. 
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LAST SCORING OF. 
COVERLEY, LS. 


By Patrick Vaux 


(Author of “ Thews of England,” “The Shock of Battle,” etc.) 


=, OVERLEY! We have Coverley. What’s wrong 
eX with him? ” chorused the Wardroom of H.M.S. 
“ Diomedes.” “There is no getting past his 
scoring.” 

The staff-surgeon glanced over his ebony- 
rimmed glasses at the dissentient officers. He laid 
down his newspaper, and characteristically put his 
hands together, fingers extended tip on tip. 

“ Coverley,” he returned, looking towards the 
commander who for a few minutes had been perusing some of the journalistic 
pabulum which. had come on board that morning with the postman, “ well, 
Coverley’s shooting will not make us top ship east of Suez. Being back 
in Australia here is pulling him to pieces. Mark my words, he’ll go down- 
ward—or I’m no judge of a human being.” 

“Gin and bitters, doctor! You judge ’em all right,” the commander 
jerked out, folding his paper as he rose from his sacrosanct arm-chair. “ This 
report of the ‘ Phcenix’s ’ guniayers? test up China-way is a bit of surprise, 
Pli admit. But what’s amiss with Coverley? His scoring is no gamble! " 

“ You'll find out soon enough,” returned the staff-surgeon in a dry 
voice, burying himself again behind his newspaper. “ As you know I didn’t 
come off till late this morning from attending an operation in hospital. . 

Wait and see. Wait and see.” 

“What the deuce do you mean, eh? ” asked the commander testily, 
pausing in the wardroom doorway. ‘ What has that to do with Coverley?” 

“ You’ll know in time. . . . Wait and see. . . .” repeated Cairnes 
with more than his usual aggravating deliberateness. ‘“ He is a wise officer 
who sometimes sees not a bluejacket.” 

With a snort and a heave of his left shoulder Commander Hathawaithe 
took his way to the deck. 

“ Huh, Coverley going to pieces,” grunted the comrhander to himself 
as he leisurely paced up and down the ; gangway, a little after two bells, 
solacing himself with a cigarette before resuming his manifold duties; “I 
think not. We'll come out on top again. Steady as a rock, Coverley is.’ 

He paused, and glanced around Man-of-War Anchorage nga the 
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and Government House. Well satisfied with life in general the “ bloke ” 
let his gaze rove complacently over Sydney Harbour’s brilliant and busy 
scenes 

A shore-boat that was making for the cruiser took his attention, and 
he slewed a diligent eye on her. 

“Some tomfoolery going on in that skiff,” he remarked caustically to 
the quartermaster. ‘ What the deuce does she mean by heading this way? 
Something like a mild scrap on hand in her stern-sheets.” 

“Seems like she’s bringing off a bluejacket the worse of liquor, sir,” 
observed the quartermaster, intently ogling the waterman’s craft. 

“Eh, what, what! ” snapped the “ bloke,” his hatchet face lengthening. 
* Some Jack Shalloo of ours run adrift! ” 

“ Leading Seaman Coverley, sir.” 

With a muttered curse Commander Hathawaithe turned sharply on his 
heel. 

When at seven bells Coverley, L.S., appeared before him in the custody 
of the master-at-arms, wry disgust towered on the officer’s countenance. 

“‘ What’s this, eh? ” he volleyed in a voice, the depth and volume of 
which belied his shortness of stature. ‘ Broken leave by over nine hours? 
How’s that? You’ve come on board in a disgraceful condition, my man. 
Just look at your rig—cap lost, and jumper not fit for even a spitting cloth. 
[t?s been mops and brooms with you, my man! ” 

“It was the boys, sir,” explained the cruiser’s champion shot in a voice 
that still smelled afar of “ fiery blotch.” ‘?Cross at Mossman’s Bay the 
boys held me up last night, and | missed my steamer.” 

*« And none earlier than this, in the morning, eh! Why can’t you tell 
the plain truth? You ran adrift last night, and never took a thought about 
the last boat off or anything else. You’re a disgrace to the ship, confound 


rou!” 
; The commander paused. His irate eye dwelt frowningly on the sea- 
man’s figure. 

The well-knit sinewy frame and sturdy shoulders, the poise and alert 
ease of his body, told of the good effects of naval life and discipline upon a 
physical system, of which the pointed ears, the mouth, chin, low forehead 
and slanting jaw indicated the larrakin progenitors. Not too soon for 
Coverley’s well-being and well-doing had he enlisted into His Britannic 
Majesty’s naval force. 

It came to Hathawaithe that the staff-surgeon’s prognostication might 
prove to be correct if old associations and impulses arrayed to attack the 
bluejacket. The commander foresaw consequences—consequences affecting 
not only Coverley’s record but the ship’s as well. And her high name was 
to Hathawaithe dearer even than his own. 

“ Nothing more to say for yourself? ” he snapped, his choler rising. 
“ You are the last man in the ship I expected this from. Look at your 
badges and stripes—and just look at yourself. . . . Dirtying your record. 
... A filthy turnout, everyway! ” 

“] wasn’t myself. It was the boys, sir, put me in the scuppers,” 
repeated the culprit in a husky monotone, his eyes fixed on the deck. “ They 
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filled me up with chidk, and it threw me out o’ trim. _I tried to catch the last 
ferry, but I wasn’t myself. It was the boys, sir.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t help yourself! Why didn’t you send off word, 
saying you were too slewed te move but wanted to be on board up to time? 
Then a relief party would have been sent! Of course! ” quoth the ‘ bloke,’ 
oblivious in his disgust and wrath that irony was wasted on Coverley’s be- 
fuddled wits. ‘“ Why didn’t you do that? ” 

The Australian looked up, his slack mouth agape. His restless feet 
had come to a sudden standstill. 

“T never had a thought’on it, sir,” he admitted very slowly. 

“Huh! None of you ever have, in such a case. You don’t think 
I’ve got to keep my eye on all of you for the sake of the ship,” continued 
the officer in steely pleasantry. ‘ You’ll stand in on enough 10A, my man, 
as “Il teach you to get a purchase on your legs the next time you’ve got to 
catch the last shore boat. You will.” 

And forthwith the commander addressed himself. to decreeing condign 
punishment. 

As the leading seaman limbered forward, sullen and ashamed, the staff- 
surgeon who was passing along stopped him and exchanged some words. 

Coverley’s sudden start of surprise, the look of perturbation and dismay 
flashing over his sickly grey face—Cairnes’ negative shake of the head 
accompanying his reply—Hathawaithe glimpsed out of the corner of his 
eye. Bentbrowed, he speculated thereon deeply. 

“ Another human specimen under your microscope, eh? Your judg- 
ment in choosing it ought to be commended,” the executive officer shot out 
crisply on the man of. healing coming abreast of him. 

Cairnes threw a commiserating glance at the bluejacket, who was trail- 
ing amidships with hunched shoulders and leaden feet. 

“ As I wa. coming down the landing steps, this morning, I noticed 
him, half-seas-over,” came the reply, “and I steered away to avoid having 
to see him. . . . It was on his mother, the operation I had been following.” 

“ His mother! ” 

“ Yes, his mother, a widow! He went over to Mossman’s Bay to hunt 
her up at the old address—didn’t know she had newly shifted, though he 
sends her most of his money to live on. He must have fallen into the arms 
of his old mates.” 

“Poor devil,’ commented the commander brusquely. “ Unlucky, 
though, for the ship, this outbreak of his—coming close on the gunlayers’ 
firing. We need him to break the ‘ Phoenix’s’ record. Oh d—m it, I 
ought to have given him habitual leave* to keep him safe,” and the ‘ bloke’ 
twitched his bushy eyebrows in annoyance. 

“ You’ll get the chance soon enough, »” Cairnes growled half in con- 
tempt. ‘“ Hathawaithe, you have no heart of flesh in you. So far as you 
are concerned, the man is a mere machine for — up the ship’s record. 
You’!! suddenly think different some day. . Things of flesh and blood 
are of infinite more moment than. even gunnery records. Human nature is 


not all self and routine.” 
* Leave to go ashore once in three months, 
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With a short laugh the commander turned away. 

When, later on, just previous to the yearly battle practice test, general 
leave was granted at Melbourne, the night before moving out, Commander 
Hathawaithe had Coverley up before him. 

He looked him up and down and round about—he looked him inside 
out—with a harsh and warning eye. 

“ Coverley, my lad,” said he, “ go slow on shore; don’t let yourself 
get out of hand this time. I don’t want to see you in the report again. 
You'll get disrated. Keep in mind, now, what I’ve said to you.” 

[he bluejacket saluted. By the expression on his sunburnt face he 
seemed to have something on his mind that required explanation. But the 
appearance of the cruiser’s C.O. closed the interview. 

That evening when the commander was coming off from the festive 
amenities of a dinner-party, and feeling peculiarly well satisfied with himself 
and the universe, the coxswain of the boat awaiting him at the landing steps 
handed a letter as he paused before stepping into the sternsheets. 

“ Officer of the watch thought ye might like to see it at once, sir,” said 
the burly seaman, saluting. “ It was fetched on board by special messenger.” 

The ‘bloke’ exclaimed in wonderment. He looked at the super- 
scription scrawled across the face of the envelope—went up a few steps 
toward the electric standard illuming the scene—looked inquisitively at both 
sides of the envelope, then slipt it open with his thumb-nail. 

He read the communication once—and gasped audibly. He pulled the 
peak of his cap over his eyes, and stepping yet nearer the light again perused 
the letter. A leash of studiously unparliamentary expressions escaped his 
lips, then he glared in silence at the offending note. 

“ Rowley,” he said at last, having beckoned to the coxswain, “ know 
a place called ‘ Tim Hinnegan’s’? ” 

“}ve heared of it, sir,” replied Rowley cautiously, speculating in 
amazement if the ‘ bloke’ was really all he seemed in the path of rectitude. 
“Way back o’ Flinders Street, or somewhere thereabouts, I believe, sir.” 

“Quite so,” snapped the officer, “ you’ll carry on up-town as smartly as 
you can; and » But the rest of his instruction was intended for no 
other ear. 

Next forenoon at eight bells Coverley, L.S., was summoned to the 
commander’s cabin. 

“ What d’you mean by this? ” the officer rapped out sinisterly, tapping 
a letter outspread on his desk; “ you must have been dizzy to send it! 
The captain’ll deal with you, my man. If it hadn’t been for the gunlayer’s 
test ahead of us, you’d have been left behind and logged as deserter!” 

Coverley’s hands strained on his cap. He uttered no word. 

“ Speak up,” snorted the officer, “ you know what it means to you if 
tle captain sees into this. Didn’t I warn you? ” ; 

“Tt was just that, sir,” the seaman jerked out lamely. ‘“ Ye said 
another drift o? mine ashore ’ud get me disrated; an’ when the liquor 
anchors me I feel desperate, most ’cause o? my old woman Sydney-way “ 

“ You'll feel more desperate after the captain is finished with you,” 
grimly interrupted Hathawaithe. “Do you take me for your keeper? ” 
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Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but out at Sydney you asked me why I hadn’t 
sent off to you, ’cause you’ve got to keep an eye on us for the sake of the 
ship.” 

The ‘ bloke’s’ right-hand fingers suddenly ceased their tattoo against 
the inculpating letter. Swinging round a little on the swivel-chair he 
stared at the bluejacket in stupefaction. Slowly his swarthy eyebrows met 
in a frown as recollection came. 


Hathawaithe thought of the C.O.’s sarcasm—thought of the quizzical 
wardroom and of the satirical comments from other ships—and gnawed his 
taut upper-lip. 

He thought, too, of the “ Phcenix’s” record. 

“ You’re either simple-headed or astute,” he growled; “TIl let this 
pass, but, no more of such foolery. Don’t disgrace the ship, my lad— 
much less me or any other officer. You don’t want your discharge clipped! 
Let me see the right Australian in you again.” 

Curtly he dismissed the bluejacket. Something rose in Coverley’s 
throat as he saluted. 

For weeks past loading parties in working and spare hours had been 
loading and firing dummy projectiles and cartridges i in practice for the gun- 
layers’ competition. 

It is the men’s test. That test against the time coming when bursting 
shell and thudding projectile have torn and crumpled deck and superstruc- 
ture, wrecking everything not behind thick armour, and sweeping away the 
fire control platform whence the “ man above ” has been directing the firing. 

But on the “ Diomedes ” finishing her tria! runs no pean of prospective 
triumph went up. 

“‘ The trial shots are not encouraging, Mr. Hathawaithe,” commented 
the captain in a very acrid voice, taking his binoculars again off the target; 
“two shots short of last year’s trial scoring. The ‘ Phoenix’ ’Il swank it 
over us yet.” 

When at iength the test was commenced, the lighter pieces showed 
results that made the Bridge glum. 

“This is not good, Mr. Hathawaithe! You must have cockered the 
men skéw-eyed,” snapped the “old man” in his disgust. “I never have 
thought muck of Percy Scott and his gilyuys and all—from the ‘ Scylla ’ 
upwards his command’s high scoring has been only a series of flukes—same 
as our last year. This IT mean a £<o-note I drop for backing my own 
ship.” 

“ The six-inch runs ’I] pull us up, 
but his heart was in his boots. 

The cruiser turned and retraced her course, and the after 6-inch quick- 
firing prepared. The instant the “ Commence ” sounded, bang, bang, bang 
went the gun in shocks of excruciating sharp sound. Through the pellucid 
atmosphere the hits were anxiously counted till the “ Cease fire” went, and 
thac run was over. 

“ Ah, the real scoring begins,” quoth the Head of the Ship, “ eight 
rounds, six hits... . But if for’a’d, they can’t improve on that, the 
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the commander hastened to assert, 
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Diomedes’ doesn’t come out top ship, this side Suez. Slackness at the 
foot of it . . . too much leave! ... The high jinks over here ’ud spoil 
any ship! ” 

Again the cruiser turned, again the bugle shrilled the “ Commence ”; 
and this time Coverley with the fore 6-inch gun started on the last lap. 

Hathawaithe breathed short with the glasses jammed against his eyes. 

He muttered to himself, noting the hits. “If Coverley ’ud top his 
own scoring by one, just one . . . just another one.” 

Eight rounds, eight hits. 

Still, bang, bang, continued the quickfirer. Then broke in a sudden 
pause amidst the reek of cordite and the intolerable noise; and while the 
gun-crew waited the regulation pause for the misfire the time limit ran out 
and the “ Cease fire” sounded. It was followed by the “ Secure,” so the 
usual routine on the occasion of a misfire occurring was not carried out 
In its entirety. 

“ Just so! ” remarked Staff-Surgeon Cairnes, who with certain of the 
wardroom had been watching and impatiently awaiting the results, “ it is a 
tie with the ‘ Phoenix.” You remember what I told you some time ago about 
Coverley’ s declension? He might have scored, though, just another hit to 
give the lie te himself. But, ah, the adjustment between brain and nerves is 
too delicate to be trifled with. One has got to live for his speciality. 

Shortly after, the commander when forward paused in passing the 
6-inch quickfirer, where were the gunlayer and a petty officer who was about 
extract the charge. 

*« Just one more hit would have done it, Coverley,” rasped the gunnery 
officer rather truculently. ‘It would have meant something more to your 
credit, and to your pocket as well! ” 

“ She has got a bit of a sulky temper, sir,” the Australian replied apolo- 
getically, laying a hand on the gun; glancing as he did so at the P.O., who 
had opened the breech and was placing a hand on the base of the charge. 

Alarm, intense, irrevocable, sprang into the petty officer’s eyes—instant 
in 1ts significance. For on the breech being opened the inrush of air fanned 
the cordite bag which had ignited in the misfire. In that flash of thought 
Coverley hurled himself upon the commander even as there broke forth 
flame—a stunning roar—a gush of smoke hiding gun, officer, and men. 

Hathawaithe was found lying on his half-flayed face, unconscious, the 
blood oozing also from his ears, eyes, and mouth. But above him sprawled 
the gunlayer with left arm and shoulder and the back of his skull blown 
away. Of the petty officer there were but scattered remains and trunk. 

As bearer parties with stretchers tenderly bore away the dead and 
insensible, Cairnes and the C.O. looked at each other. 

“T saw from the bridge what Coverley did,” said the captain. 

“ Coverley has topped his last score, sir,” replied the staff-surgeon. 

On the outskirts of Balmain, Sydney, there lives in a wisteria- covered 
bungalow a frail, grey-haired invalid who wonders how it is her companion 
always contrives to settle all accounts with such ease and regularity. 

Not yet does she know that it is due to a seamy-faced officer in memory 


of her son’s last scoring. 















COLLINSHAW'S YARN 


By Horace J. Simpson 


E knew there was something. A chap like Collinshaw 
7 does not fling himself deliberately to the devil for no 

reason at all. And though there was more than one 

“hard case” in the Pongola’s fo’castle, they were 
‘ children to him for downright wickedness. 

We were nipped in the ice at Nikolaieff. 
Panton had been reading a slushy tale, in which the 
hero had endured impossible hardships, extricated 
himself from no end of a tangle, for the sake of his 

lady-love. And the dear girl had waited with faithful patience ten or twelve 
years for the wedding-march which was played at the finish. Panton 
reckoned it the best yarn he had read. 

* All slip-slop,” growled Collinshaw. “ T’ll tell you a tale, if you want 
to hear one. It’ll be true, every word of it—not daft drivel like that. 
What do you say? ” 

“ Full-speed ahead,” said I. 

He looked around at the others in the fo’castle. 

“ Yes—yes. Go on, Collinshaw,” they clamoured. 

And this is the story, exactly as we heard it. 

“‘ None of you would know Clambridge,” began Collinshaw. “ That’s 
where I was born and reared. The big-head of the place, when I was a 
youngster, was an old chap named Southstreet. Used to brag that he’d 
arrived at Clambridge with three ha’pence and a bit of bread-and-cheese in 
his pocket. One of that sort. You know ’em. I believe it is a fact, 
though, that at one time he really was duff-boiling at thirty-bob-a-month 
in a collier brig. 

“ But, anyaway, old Southstreet shinned aloft—or wherever else he was 
bound for—and left behind him twenty sail of coasting craft, the best house 
in Clambridge, a big balance at the bank, and an only daughter. The yarn’s 
mainly about the girl and a chap called Cossington. 

“ Her.name was Eileen; and a good-looking piece I suppose you’d 'call 
her. But you'll guess it was not her face young Cossington was struck-on 
so much as the spondulicks that went with Ker. 

“ Well, they got shackled-up, and even if they’d less real love for one 
another than they should have had, they got along warm and cosy for some 
time. The coasting trade was a sight more profitable then than it is to-day, 
and it took Cossington about ten years to get to his wife’s last penny, which 
was later than had been expected by those who knew him. 

“ You'll have gathered that Cossington and I were not strangers to 
one another. In fact, just about the time he grounded, I was beginning 
to be mighty sorry for his wife. It nipped me hard to see her and her three 
children turned out of the old home and compelled to shelter in a tiny 
cottage, with about as many sticks of furniture altogether as she’d been 
used to see in one room. 
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“I worried about her, wondering what I could do to help. I hadn’t 
been brought up to do much, and my only income was a life-interest in a 
little property, which brought me in about eighty pounds a year. But one 
morning I hit on a plan, and went to ask old Briskit, the Clambridge solicitor, 
to help me through with it. 

“ After some parleying, the old man fell in with my scheme. It was 
arranged that he should draw my eighty quid a year, pay half to Mrs. Cos- 
sington, and keep the rest until I had repaid the sum he would advance for 
the purchase of a schooner I knew to be in the market. She was the Mary 
Maud, of Sluicebridge. Whatever she earned, ciear of expenses, was to 
go to Mrs. Cossington, on top of the forty pounds a year, and the lady was 
led to believe the lot was saved from the wreck of her own peer 

“In a week or so the craft was bought. Brisket managed the deal, 
and gave out that the purchaser was an elderly maiden lady in London, 
whose affairs were solely in his hands. We found a smart skipper, and I, 
in the name of Bill Honey, joined her as cook, my intention being, as soon 
as I should have acquired sufficient knowledge of seamanship, to take charge 
of her myself. 

“ By a remarkable coincidence, the very next day after 1 cleared out 
cf Clambridge, the news came that Cossington had been drowned at Mud 
Ness, a couple of miles away. He always kept a boat there, and she was 
found drifting a mile out at sea, and all his clothes were in her. But his 
body was never recovered. 

“In two years, | was mate; in four, I had full charge; in six, by setting 
aside some of my wages as skipper, I had repaid Brisket, and the Mary Maud 
was my sole property. Freights were plentiful and profitable, but I never 
accepted one which would have taken me within fifty miles of Clambridge. 

“ Tm off old sayings, as a rule, but I reckon there’s something in the 
one about absence making the heart grow fonder. Anyway, the longer | 
was away from Mrs. Cossington, the more I thought of her. And I grew 
keen for the day when I should have set her back in something near her 
old position. I didn’t expect to make as much as old Southstreet left her, 
but I did think in two or three years more I should have scraped enough 
together to be able to tell her the whole truth. By that time I hoped to 
be the owner of another craft; and two schooners in constant work would 
have made enough to live upon, pretty snug—I mean, with my eighty quid 
ayear. Sometimes, I must admjt, I felt a : a that some other feilow might 
come along and take a fancy to her. But though I never saw her from the 
time I left Clambridge, Brisket kept me fairly up-to-date in her movements. 
And she showed no signs of re-marrying. 

“ Well, one day I got the other schooner. She was a smart little thing, 
carrying about a hundred and eighty tons. And I put a young fellow who'd 
been mate with me for two years into her as skipper. Tramblin, his name 
was, and I treated him as I’d have treated a brother. And he turned on 
me like a viper! After the friend I'd been to him! But never mind, Pll 
run athwart him one day when he least expects me! 

“ T never guessed the game he was playing, till one morning when we 
were alongside at Coalhaven. The Annan was in the berth ahead of the 
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Mary Maud when I turned in at eleven the night before. When I went 
on deck at seven o’clock she wasn’t in the harbour. I knew there was 
something wrong then, for each craft had been waiting her turn at the 
‘ shoot.’ 

“ None of my hands appeared to know anything about it, and none 
had heard any sounds of getting under weigh in the night. But I noticed 
that old Ben, the A.B., seemed uncomfortable when I questioned him. 

“ « Here,’ I said, ‘Ben, you come aft. You know more about this 
than you’ve told.’ 

Ben came with me willingly enough. 

“« Yes, skipper,’ he said, ‘ I do know somethin’. But I couldn’t speak 
out before th’ other chaps.’ 

“ Then he told me of a conversation he’d overheard that morning. 
He’d just shoved his head out of the scuttle to see what sort of a night it 
was—a regular habit of his at any time in harbour—when he distinctly 
heard Tramblin promise his mate that inside a month he’d make him master 
of the Mary Maud. 

“ « Honey can go to the devil,’ Ben heard him say. ‘It’s all bosh 
about these ships belonging to an old lady in London. They belong to 
Mrs. Cossington, of Clambridge. She doesn’t know it herself yet. But 
she will after we’re married. Between you and me, I got the information 
from one of Brisket’s clerks. He didn’t tell me straight out, but near 
enough to go upon. That was three months back, and [ve put in some 
good work since then. I had some trouble to get an introduction to Mrs. 
Cossington; but I managed it—I happen to have an aunt at Clambridge— 
and it comes off to-morrow at twelve. Not at Clambridge, though. I 
wanted to keep it quiet, for I’ve got reason to believe that Honcy has been 
keeping his weather-eye on the prize. I put two and two together from 
something he let drop by accident while I was mate with him. It'll be at 
Whitingsea. She’s been staying there these last few weeks; for the sake 
of her health, Clambridge people think. They’ll open their eyes when 
they know.’ 

“‘ | don’t say Ben told me in those very words, but that’s the substance. 
Ben went forrard, and I sat down on a locker and tried to think it out. 
Tramblin was taking the 4nnan to Whitingsea, that was plain. But just 
then I was feeling more resentment against the woman I had done so much 
for than against him. I went over the past nine years—the hard work, 
the knocking about in bad weather, the scheming, the fool-dreams—and I 
reckoned it all amounted to something like a soap bubble—looked very 
pretty till it burst. Still, there was one thing I could smack my lips at. 
Tramblin was badly on a lee shore about the ownership of the 4#na and the 
Mary Maud, as you know. Every timber of ’em, every spar and rag of 
canvas, belonged to me, and to nobody else. Mrs. Cossington got the 
profits they earned, it was true. But I could have stopped that with a few 
scratches of a pen. 

“ Well, ’'m no end of a fool even now, but at that time I was as soft 
as Thames mud. i made up my mind to do the thing dramatically—same 
as the lob-lolly in Panton’s novelette. I could have gone by train to 
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Whitingsea. But 1 preferred to go in the Mary Maud. 1 reckoned 
Tramblin’s face would be a sight when he found us brought ug astern of 
him in the morning. For | meant to time our trip so that we arrived after 
dark that evening. Whitingsea is only some thirty miles down the coast 
from Coalhaven. At least, the mouth of the Whiting is about that—but 
the port itself is five or six miles up the river. If the wind held as it was, 
it would be a fine reach along the coast, and the beat to wind’ard up the 
river would be on a flood tide. It would be high-water at a few minutes 
past midnight at Whitingsea, according to my calculation. 

“ T reckoned to fetch our anchorage by ten or eleven o’clock. In the 
morning I’d bend my shore-going clobber, and nose around Whitingsea 
till I found where Mrs. Cossington was lodging. I guessed she wouldn’t 
be altogether sorry I’d turned up to stop things. It wasn’t likely that she 
was ‘far gone’ on a chap like Tramblin. Anyway, I held an ace to his 
king, though he wouldn’t know that till I played it. And that I didn’t 
want to do—except as a last resource. 

“ We warped out of harbour just after three in the afternoon, a fine 
breeze blowing straight off the land. Once outside, we set everything and 
raced along at eight or nine knots. But that was only for about the first 
hour. , 
“ Then the wind backed right into our teeth, and came on to blow a 
gale. We snugged her down to double-reefed topsails, and three in the 
main; put double-lashings on everything about the deck, and smashed 
through like that till dark. She was a daisy on a taut bowline, but, being 
light, made a lot of leeway. Every now and then she’d dive for porpoises 
into a sea as big asa town. Id seen her souse her nose into it before, but 
nothing like that. Once my chaps said something about putting the helm 
up and running back for Coalhaven. But I soon let ’em know it would 
be wiser to stow their snivelling. I had a regular cloud of clod-punchers 
that time—all but old Ben. 

“ Tt was a real snorter, and no mistake! But I won’t go on about that, 
though [ll have to explain why we didn’t let go our anchor off Whitingsea 
till ae o’clock next morning. Our fore top-gallant-mast carried away, 
and crippled us so that we didn’t fetch inside the river till the ebb was 
coming down. We had to bring-up, and wait for the flood, for the wind 
had chopped, making it a beat dead to wind’ard up the Whiting. At six 
we were under weigh again. But there wasn’t a catspaw. And as if the 
devil had got a grudge against us, we got caught in an eddy racing round 
a point about three miles below the town, and went hard ashore. There 
we stopped for an hour, till a bit of a breeze sprang up. 

““T was just in time to see Tramblin go ashore, made-up strong for 
the wedding. It took me less than no time to get into my shore duds, and 
follow. But it was too late to do anything but make straight for Whitingsea 
Church. 

“ T had some difficulty in finding it. There happens to be two of ’em. 
I went to the wrong one first, and didn’t reach the other till the parson had 
started the job. But he hadn’t reached the part about showing ‘ just cause.’ 
When he did, I shocked some among ’em in that building. 
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“<«]m that woman’s husband!’ I sang out. ‘Is that “ cause ” 
cnough? ” 

“ We'll let the rest go. 

“ But I saw Eileen in the afternoon. And she called me all the pretty 
things she could muster. Threw it at me about running through her money; 
deserting her when she was penniless! Said I’d turned up to come between 
her and the only man she ever loved! Well, I don’t care to remember it. 
Next day I was Jim Collinshaw, A.B., in the Western Ocean tramp, 
Talisman. That’sall. Any of you fellows take me on for a game at crib? ” 


—Panton obliged him. 





MY PLAINT 
By E. F. ALinutr 


O Fortune whom I ever woo, 
But ever yet have failed to please, 
Can I then never humour you? 


I long to live in careless ease, 
As your more favoured suitors do, 
And yet you only taunt and tease. 


Recall my constancy. Review 
The manifold artifices 
] tried, to gain—a frown as due! 


Your apathy would surely freeze 
Were I not fired with hope anew 
To conquer your antipathies. 


Where have I sinned that you eschew 
My suit? Why are my gallantries 
Unworthy of a smile or two? 


Inconstant dame! such things as these 
Cause some among your retinue 
‘ To think you slight your votaries. 


Oh! pray, when next I meekly sue, 
And crave some boon on bended knees, 
Indulge me more than hitherto, 


O Fortune, 
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TO THE TROPICS AND BACK. 
A NOVEL FORTNIGHT’S HOLIDAY 
By RosBert Barr 


HE Germans have made some wonderful expressions, 
among them is that word “ Wanderlust,” for which 
we have no equivalent in this crude tongue of ours. 
That compelling desire to migrate attacks us—so 
some people say—only in the spring, but to realise 
the fallacy of this statement one has only to cross 
London Bridge, where the greatest City comes first 
into contact with the greatest Port. At any time of 
day, in any season of the year, it is the same; there is 

the little string of men, Londoners all, who have been held for a moment 

by the voice of the ancient mariner, the insistent clamouring of winches 
that comes up from the river to enliven the familiar clatter and din of the 
city’s muddy traffic. They lean upon the parapet, these men, and gaze 
enviously down through the steam-clouds that hang above the Pool to the 
place where the Tower Bridge stands playing its interminable game of 

“ oranges and lemons” with the hooting steamers. You have seen them 

standing there even in the swirling snow of midwinter, speculating as to 

the contents of those mysterious square cases that are whipped so lightly 
from those gaping, inexhaustible holds, speculating about the destination of 
this ship as she swings slowly away from her berth, the little “ Blue Peter,” 
most romantic of all flags, still fluttering at the fore. 

It was the long-drawn farewell howl of some rusty little tramp steamer 

that brought the Wanderlust microbe to me early in February, even as I 

was crossing that same bridge on the top of a prosaic motor-bus. I could 

see nothing through the brown mist, but that hideous attractive cry made 
me think of orange-trees and the heat of the sun. “ Lucky beggar,” 
thought I to myself; for three days, or four at most, would see him clear of 
the channel and out of the fog and cold. ‘“ Why can’t J hoot and get away 
south,” I complained to myself, and then it suddenly dawned upon me that 

there was no adequate reason why I should not! It always seems such a 

very drastic thing to do, this business of getting aboard a steamer for a 

week or two or three, and yet in reality it is so very much more simple than 

“ seasiding ” or even “ week-ending ” in the country. Of course, you 

mustn’t just go down to the docks and leap aboard the first ship you see, you 

must choose your line, and when you have chosen your line you must choose 
your ship. 
During the next three days I filled the house with pamphlets, I became 

a nuisance to all the people in London who are connected, even remotely, 

with shipping; I devoted a special room to the pictures, plans, specifications, 
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and all those delightful details that convey so little at first and so very much 
as one progresses in the art of choosing a ship. That was a splendid week; 
ships, you know, arouse enthusiasm, you simply can’t help it; but imagine 
getting enthusiastic about the plans and lines of a hotel! Utterly impos- 
sible; hotels have no triple-expansion engines, no speed, no romance—also 
they stay so much in the same place. 

The first thing that attracted me to the Aberdeen Line, of all the many 
exceilent stea mship companies that exist, was the talk of single-berth cabins; 
it is so often taken for granted that a necessary evil of sea- travel is to stand 
the chance of being cooped up for a voyage with some undesirable cabin 
companion given to snoring or early rising or some such objectionable 
habit. This is a disadv antage of the past as far as my chosen line is con- 
cerned. The second reason of my choice was that a brand new Harland 
and Wolff steamer of twelve thousand tons, Themistocles by name, had 
just been added to the fleet, and was to commence her maiden voyage withiie 
a few days;—you can get a lot of ship into twelve thousand tons. The 
average newspaper reader, of course, has altogether a wrong conception of 
the actual size of ships; he is accustomed to read only about the great giant 
liners in the North Atlantic trade, such as the White Star Olympic of 
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45,000 tons (also constructed by the builders of the T'hemistocles), and 
fails to appreciate the size of anything smaller. In reality a twelve thousand 
ton ship is a tremendous affair, and there are few ships of greater tonnage 
than this trading anywhere else than in the North Atlantic. ) 

The third reason had to do with time; the Themistocles would sail 
on a Thursday, and would land me at Santa Cruz in Teneriffe on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. The Miltiades of the same line would pick me up on 
the Saturday after, leaving me about two days and a half to absorb the 
manners and customs of the islanders, and to bask among orange trees in 
an almost tropical sunshine, and then I would be in London again by 


Thursday. 
The thing is so very easy that one wonders why hundreds of people 


don’t take such trips as this. 





How exceedingly well those green labels looked! 


* * * * * * * 


We will cut out the farewelling at Fenchurch Street; it was a somewhat 
severe farewelling, for the majority of our passengers were bound either for 
South Africa or Australia. Nevertheless, as we left behind us the smoke 
of the city, spirits began to brighten into tune with the day, one of those 
merry smiling morns which well-meaning vocalists hail so ardently, when a 
stiff breeze comes in from the sea, bearing small clouds, and the water 
chuckles to itself under Tilbury landing stage. 

Here, from amongst the luggage, we first set eyes on our friend 

Themistocles, riding at anchor half a mile down the river with a wisp 
of steam and a wisp of smoke driving from her funnel. With her dark 
green hull and snow-white upper works the tall Aberdeen liner was easily 
the handsomest vessel in sight, she was also the largest. It adds consider- 
ably to one’s self-esteem to be going aboard the most important ship in the 
vicinity. 
Three teders were already alongside as we approached; two of them 
were crowded with the departing sisters, cousins and aunts of the eight 
hundred odd third-class passengers. A more efficient mass of raw populace 
than these third-class passengers I have never seen; one could wish that 
they were a sample taken at haphazard from the country at large; but un- 
fortunately these people are by no means taken at haphazard, it seems to be 
only among the pick of the British population that one finds the initiative 
to emigrate. How do we replace these people? You say that we don’t 
necd to replace them, that the country is already over-populated. Partly 
true, but what does the over-population consist of ? What sort of people? 
Why can’t the farmers get labour when they want it? However, we cannot 
thresh the matter here. 

One of the little steamers moves away with its cheering, hat-waving 
mob, and gives place to our tender with its smaller and less demonstrative 
party. Ina few minutes we are aboard. 

“ Your berth-number, sir? . . . Thank you . . . this way, please.” 

The steward conducts me along a white enamelled corridor—a roomier 
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and more airy corridor than one is apt to associate with ships—to my state- 
“oom, whither my baggage has already preceded me. 

« Lunch will be served in ten minutes.’ 

The first things that strike me are the height of my ceiling, the general 
lightness and size of the room; ships have developed since I was last at sea; 
I don’t remember wardrobes and chests of drawers in former state-rooms of 
mine. 

The sound of another hilarious cheer comes in through my open port 
and tells of the second tender’s departure; very faintly the echo of the 
engine-room telegraph’s clanging gong steals along the “corridor, the final 
warning, I suppose, before we “ up anchor.” Listening very carefully one 
can make out the distant groan of the pumps, perverse creatures these pumps, 
give them plenty of work to do and they are as silent as they are busy, but 
give them time to think, and immediately they will discover a grievance and 
straightway begin to moan, very like some people that both of 3 us have met. 
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One begins to be aware that the ship is a living creature and not a mere 
structure of iron. I believe every word of that wonderful story of Kipling’s, 
“ The Ship that found herself.” Most people think it is just a clever 
phantasy. 

By this time the ten minutes is up, and I hear a grizzled old salt of 
thirteen or fourteen summers jerking one of those sudden, blustering, mili- 
tary melodies out of a bugle, it is that one which incites to class-hatred, 
describing the difference in diet enjoyed by the wives of officers on the one 
hand, and those of sergeants on the other. This young fellow blows 
exceedingly well and—to anticipate a little—speedily became a great 
favourite, both with the passengers and with the four black cats which formed 
part ot the ship’s company; but as we crossed the Bay of Biscay Oh, his 
bugle calls became a little reluctant; a little less definite in form, the trumpet 
gave forth an uncertain sound, and soon we learned to our dismay that the 
young man, either by virtue of a vivid imagination or else by sheer force 
of character (for there was no more motion than there had been in the 
Thames), had attained to a state of semi-seasickness ! 

On being rallied about this temporary defection, he retorted with some 
heat : 

“ And so would you if you had been marooned on a 
for the last three years! ” 

Referring without doubt to his training-ship in the Thames. 

As to the saloon, one might be in one of the more attractive West End 
restaurants; a modern ship’s saloon is not the stuffy, gloomy sort of apart- 
ment that gave rise in days gone by to the historic quotation of a quickly- 
departing guest: “ Man wants but little here below! ” On the contrary, 
man seemed to require more and more as the sea-air got hold of him, yet 
much as we demanded, we had not exhausted the possibilities ot the menu 
by any means when we landed at Teneriffe. 

Arriving on deck after lunch we found to our surprise that the ship 
was under weigh, Tilbury and Gravesend were already out of sight, and we 
were ploughing through a plain of dirty water dotted with mysterious buoys 
and beacons. Later on in the day we ran into a soaking mist, which drove 
us from the decks to seek refuge in the library, or the lounge, or the saloon, 
oc the smoking- room—according to temperament. The lounge, by the 
way, isa novel feature in ships of this sort; I believe I am right i in saying 
that it is one of Harland and Wolff’s characteristic features; if I am wrong 
I shall be corrected, no doubt. You see, in the library or drawing- room, 
there are ladies, but no smoke; in the smoking-room, on the contrary, there 
is smoke, but no ladies, so that ordinarily the smoking man is faced with the 
unpleasant choice between gallant martyrdom and boorishness. The 
lounge, however, solves the difficulty. For here you may not only smoke 
but converse brilliantly with the ladies. I have seen the most unpromising 
persons, who were quite useless either in library or smoking-room, fairly 
scintillate in the lounge. 

I regret to say that on this occasion four of us betook ourselves to the 
smoking-room and threw ourselves into that deadly feud of poker, a feud 
which was continued throughout the frequent intervals of fog until we 
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reached Plymouth the next evening, where the party broke up. This was 
no ordinary game of poker; two of us were reputed to be learners, the 
other two (wild horses would not drag from me who were which) set them- 
selves up as teachers, but though the teachers taught till they were hoarse 
with emotion, yet would one of the “ learners ” never hesitate to cast away 
two pairs in the hope of a glorious straight flush, which, appalling as it may 
seem, invariably turned up! 

No, that was no ordinary game of poker; had not Plymouth arrived 
when it did, I believe nervous prostration would ‘have supervened. . 
and over all hung the shadow of a certain sable shilling which, I firmly 
believe, was at the root of the whole hoodoo. Let him intérpret who may. 

That night we retired very late. . . . Let it pass. 

* * * * * * * 

And what is the routine of a day aboard this ship? 

Well, at seven o’clock, or half-past, the steward awakens you by means 
of a cup of coffee and a perfectly charming biscuit, and informs you that your 
bath is ready, a real briny bath that makes you glad to be alive. At eight 
o’clock the trumpet’s martial blast leads you to believe that breakfast i is 
ready. No such luck, there is another half-hour yet, so you go on deck 
and develop a merely amazing appetite into one devouring faminous Famish! 
Fifteen times round the wide promenade deck means one statute mile, and 
the way the cabin passengers prowl up and down that deck, glaring sus- 
piciously at their neighbours, lashing their hungry tails, as it were, slowing 
their pace as they near the door of the companion-way, is wonderful to 
behoid. Promptly at the half-hour, Little Boy Blue comes, blows us his 
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horn, and then . . . don’t talk to me any more about the Cows in the Corn. 
Stewards with drawn faces endeavour to quell the panic. We are desperate, 
veu see, and it is difficult to realise that we are all going to get enough to 
eat, but the commissariat department has been up against this proposition 
on former occasions, and so, by the time we have each eaten a dish of 
porridge, a large plate of thin frizzling bacon, three eggs, curried mutton 
with chutney, a steak, some herrings and a chop (for all these things are 
prepared), we are ready to discuss the remainder of our breakfast in a calmer 
state of mind. 

On future mornings we will not be so out of hand. 

After breakfast, back to the deck, or if it is windy, to the verandah café, 
or :f it is foggy, to the drawing-room, lounge, or smoking-room, or if one 
is of a solitary and retiring nature, to one’s private sitting-room, opening 
off one’s state-room, for even such a luxury as this can be had on board 
ship nowadays. 

I brought with me many novels, fearing that I might be bored with 
long mornings and afternoons. I have not read one of them, the time 
passed far too quickly as it was, but even had it not done so there was no 
necessity to bring books, for the ship’s library is not a small one by any 
means. 

At eleven o’clock a steward appears with beef tea and more of those 
excellent biscuits, at one o’clock there is another great meal; at four, tea; 
and at seven, still a third “immortal gorge,” and lastly, at half-past nine P.m., 
there are sandwiches. . . . And you want them all at sea. 

As I said before, a great part of this day we spent bellowing through 
the fog, though at times the curtain lifted and we caught our first taste 
of the warm sun, but it was still February and we were not free of England 
yet. 
Towards tea-time we found ourselves in the neighbourhood of 
Piymouth—though Providence and Captain Douglas only know how! We 
felt our way cautiously and hootingly inside the breakwater, and within a 
short distance of one ugly, indistinct mass of modern battleship, the 
Collingwood, and two more handsome but less effective ones; there we 
anchored with unseen bells tolling all about us, and there came to us the most 
incredible and indescribable tender in the world with a funnel that appeared 
to be somewhat larger than her hull. Here we completed our passenger 
list. 

By the time we were ready to depart, darkness had set in, and all the 
uneducated mind could take in was a confusion of bells, the frightened 
bleat of some lonely shore-foghorn, and an occasional blurry gleam, but none 
of the authorities seemed at all disturbed, the pilot took us out safely. 

~ That night, at the mystic hour of twelve, a little party of us visited the 
engine-room, and under the guidance of the chief engineer made a safe tour 
through that pandemonium of hurtling bars and wheels and cranks. Some- 
one very proudly called my attention to the wonderful quietness with which 
these beautiful new engines worked. He yelled it into my ears twice; ] 
couldn’t hear him but took his word for it. Profiting by the explanation 
that ensued upstairs, I made a mental note, and when a few days later I was 
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in the engine-room of another ship, the Miltiades, | took the opportunity 
of complimenting the chief engineer upon the quietness of his engines. 
Alas for my serpentine subtlety! The chief looked a trifle surprised and 





™ hurt, he explained to me that I ought to take into consideration the great 
of length of time the Miltiades had been out of dock; he had taken my com- 
on pliment for sarcasm, he considered that the engines were beginning to get 
wn a little noisy. 

- But to return to the Themistocles. Saturday dawned bright and clear, 


hardly a cloud to be seen, and later in the day the sun was positively warm! 
We discarded overcoats and played quoits and a peculiar dilute sort of golf, 


* which turned out to be really a very.exciting game, calling for skill. 

™ We sat on deck in the evening, after dinner, and wondered why we could 
5 not work up a shiver; for we were still in February and the Bay of Biscay. 
¢ 


Meanwhile a tempest was raging behind us in the channel and all over 
England, so we learnt later. After that the weather was all for flannels 


h and Panama hats. 

” Sunday is an interesting day. At ten o’clock, I think it is, the crew 
4 ! are mustered on deck, the roll called, and then they fall in beside the beats 
y to which they are allotted. The number of stewards, seamen, firemen, 


greasers, trimmers, etc., that roll up to this muster out of the unseen depths 
of the ship is astonishing. 

At half-past eleven the bells ring for church; the service takes place 
? in the saloon, the captain officiating. These things are apt to be impressive 
at sea; but the most impressive sight of all was the evening service for the 
third-class passengers, which took place aft, under the temporary cargo lights 
—and the vivid stars. The bared heads of the silent, attentive congregation 
below us, innumerable. No sound except the captain’s voice, for the hiss of 
the phosphorescent water alongside and the distant pulse of the engines 
seemed rather to form part of the atmosphere than to be definite sounds. 
Truly we were exceedingly alone out there in the ocean, and twelve thousand 
tons, big as it is compared with a man, is not so very huge after all compared 
with the Atlantic Ocean. 

I was revolving these things in my mind during the morning that 
followed; I was standing alone upon the upper deck. Not a wave was there 
upon that vast disc of water, not a cloud nor the thinnest plume of smoke 
in sight, not a thing in our world, living or dead, but ourselves and the sea. 
It seemed incredible to think that there was such a thing as land. How 
absolutely were we cut off from creation 

“Mr. Barr.” A voice spoke beside me; I turned to see a steward, he 
held something curiously familiar in his hand. 

“ A felegram for you, sir; will there be any reply? ” 

The blessed little brown envelope and all! I took it, half expecting 
the thing, steward and all, to vanish into thin air, but no, it was there all 
right, real, tangible, convincing, but just as incredible. I looked around 
the horizon; it was exactly as before. The message of three words was 
quite clear, it had fluttered down somehow from those two slender little 
filaments that swung between the two mastheads; it must have been coming 


over even as I was watching. 
* * * 
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The Idler 


And now space and time begin to oppress me. I wanted to tell of our 
approach to Teneriffe in the dawn of Wednesday; how the Peak stood up 
from the sea, glowing white with its mantle of snow, above a level line of 
grey cloud, of how we came to anchor in water so clear that one could see 
light beneath the ship; of how we disembarked—unwillingly, for the 
attraction of the ship became greater and greater—I wanted to talk of orange 
groves, and the thick rank foliage of banana trees; of the clean, black sand 
of Orotava, where one may swelter in the February sun. 1 wanted to speak 
of that energetic Portugee who took us in hand and showed us as much of 
the island as he thought fit in the two days at our disposal. Oh, there were 
a lot of things. 

And, finally, on Saturday morning we went up to the flat roof of the 
hotel and watched the green-hulled ss. Miltiades glide slowly to her anchorage. 
We admired her graceful lines and clipper stem, and they told us the historic 
tale of her feat when she was called upon suddenly to replace a broken 
mail-boat; how she beat all records by the Suez Canal route, making a 
record which is still unbroken. In an hour we were aboard her. 

There is quite a lot of sorrow attached to this trip, sorrow to leave 
the Themistocles, sorrow to leave the Fortunate Isle, and finally, sorrow to 
get back into a cold, unsympathetic English March, added to the sorrow 
of leaving the Miltiades, for though she is not so large as her younger 
fellow liner, she is a peculiarly attractive ship, and if ever you have the 
good fortune to meet her genial skipper, Captain Schleman, you will very 
soon discover where half the charm of the Miltiades lies. 

Also, what that smoking-room steward does not know about gin- 
cocktails is not worth knowing, but that is all past now; in two minutes I 
have got to get out of this train and cross London Bridge again—probably I 
shall hear another rusty tramp hooting, but I have had my glimpse of the 
orange trees and felt the heat of the sun. 


The Judge—Can you describe any specific act of cruelty on the part of 
your husband? 

The Complainant—I should say I can! Whenever he had anything to 
say to me he'd call me up on the telephone and say it and then disconnect 


before I had a chance to talk back to him. 


— 











